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REVIEWS 


Travels in France, by the Sheikh Réfaa, 
Principal of the New Polytechnic School, 
near Cairo.—(Unpublished.) 


Oxe of the most distinguished in the mission 
sent by Mehemet Ali, from Egypt to France, 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of 
European arts and sciences, has written an 
account of his travels, which is in the course 
of being printed, at the press recently estab- 
lished by that enlightened sovereign. The 
author allowed Mr A. C. de Perceval to read 
and make extracts from his work in manu- 
script; and our knowledge of it is derived 
from the report on the subject made by that 
able orientalist to the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Independent of the interest which naturally 
attaches to the oriental judgments respect- 
ing western customs, this work has a strong 
claim on our attention, because it illustrates 
the great intellectual revolution that is now 
working in all the countries of the Mussul- 
mans. 

Réfaa is of a distinguished Arabian family ; 
he received, according to Mohammedan no- 
tions, an excellent education, and officiated 
for some time as a chaplain in the Egyptian 
army. ‘To the faith of Islam he appears 
sincerely attached ; but he shows little of that 
vulgar bigotry which prevents men from 
seeing good in any creed but their own. He 
manifestly, however, fears that some zealots 
will raise the ery of liberality against him; 
and knowing that, with pious Mussulmans, a 
liberal is something worse than an atheist, 
he deprecates the censure of the orthodox, 
in a style very similar to that used by the 
Jesuits in editing Newton. 

Sheikh Réfaa declares that the design of 
his work is to induce the Mussulmans to 
cultivate those branches of knowledge which 
they have hitherto neglected. He says, 

During my residence at Paris, seeing the 
Europeans enjoying the benefits of advanced 
civilization, I lamented that the true believers 
were deprived of such advantages. * * * For 
along period, the Mussulmans have neglected 
the exact sciences, and they are now obliged to 
have recourse to Christians for instruction in 
those sciences, which they were the first to in- 
troduce into Europe. The civilization, arts, 
nilitary discipline, and manifold inventions of 
the Christians, have raised them to such a height 
of wealth and power, that Mohammedans would 
be before them as if they existed not, but for 
the special protection that God has afforded to 
Islamism. 

The Sheikh next proceeds to vindicate 
Mehemet Ali from the charge of having 
shown an impious preference, both for the 
institutions and persons of infidels; and this 

edoes by enumerating the great benefits that 
Egypt has derived from the introduction of 
uulropean improvements. ‘The Egyptian mis- 
sion he regards as the most useful measure 
that could be adopted, and he answers those 
who assert that Mussulmans should travel onl y 
inthe lands of Islamism, by quoting a tra- 








| ditional dictum of Mohammed, “Go, in search 
| of knowledge, even to the borders of China.” 
| After a rapid geographical survey of the 
| world, Réfaa assigns the reasons for choos- 
ing France in preference to any other Chris- 
tian country :— 

The French and English are the nations 
that have made the greatest advances in the 
exact sciences ; they have surpassed the an- 
cients, not only in physics and mathematics, 
but even in metaphysics and philosophy. The 
two most remarkable cities of Christendom, 
are London and Paris. Preference is due to 
the latter, from the salubrity of its climate, the 
courtesy of the inhabitants, and the cheapness 
of the necessaries of life. The excellent system 
of police secures to strangers the most perfect 
tranquillity; they are generally received with 
cordiality, and treated with kindness, whatever 
may be their religion. Toleration in France 
is perfect; a Mussulman would no more be 
hindered from building a mosque, than a Jew 
from erecting a synagogue. ‘hey even wish 
that every person should adhere to the religion 
in which he was born. 


It is to be feared that London does not 
quite merit a similar character. A few weeks 
since, the Rev. Narses Lazarian, a priest of the 
Armenian Catholics at Constantinople, was 
knocked down in our public streets, by some 
furious bigot, whose prejudices were wound- 
ed by the silver cross which the venerable 
stranger wore. But this cross was worn in 
consequence of a previous insult; deceived 
by his oriental costume, some idle boys 
hooted the stranger, and called him a Jew; 
to prevent a repetition of this mistake, he 
resolved to wear the cross as a symbol of 
his faith, but found that the outward sign 
of Christianity attracted persecution as cer- 
tainly in London as it would in Constan- 
tinople. 

But to return to Sheikh Réfaa: he informs 
us, that among every forty Mussulmans, one 
saint will always be found. ‘The person in 
the Egyptian mission who merited this title, 
was Hassan Effendi, who proved his sanctity 
by his dreams; having learned, in a vision 
of the night, that the Sultan Mahmud would 
not be dethroned by the Russians. This 
dream consoled Réfaa, whom the intelligence 
of the Russian victories had reduced almost 
to despair, for he remembered the saying of 
the Prophet, “The dream of a faithful be- 
liever is a truth.” 

The observations of the Sheikh on the 
manners and customs of France, are very 
similar to those made by Mirza Abu Taleb, 
whose travels were translated and published, 
some years ago, by Major Stewart. When 
he speaks of the progress of science, how- 
ever, he finds himself at a loss, in con- 
sequence of the particularity with which a 
false system of the universe is described in 
the Koran :— 

The French excel in all the practical 
sciences, and are equally well acquainted with 
thespeculative. There are, among them, how- 
ever, certain philosophical opinions, which the 





reason of other nations will not readily admit; 





but they support them so ably and so plausibly, 
that they seem founded in reality. In astronomy, 
for instance, they are deeply skilled, and the 
aid of the instruments they have invented, has 
rendered them very superior to the ancients. But 
they have mixed with these sciences some here- 
tical ideas, contrary to what we read in ours acred 
books; such as the assertion, that the earth re- 
volves on its axis, &c. They support these 
opinions by arguments which it is difficult to 
refute. * * * The Mussulman who wishes to 
study French books, should, therefore, attach 
himself closely to the text of the Koran, and to 
our holy traditions, to guard himself from hav- 
ing his faith shaken. 

The design of the Sheikh is to present a 
summary of all the knowledge he had ac- 
quired in France, and thus supply his readers 
with a kind of Arabic Encyclopedia. He is, 
at present, chief director of the school estab- 
lished near Cairo, for instructing the Egyp- 
tian youth in geography, history, and the ma- 
thematics. Few European schoolmasters have 
given so good a proof of their capabilities. 
He manifestly possesses no ordinary talents 
for observation; and the extracts we have 
given show that he has profited by his re- 
sidence in France, without losing the im- 
press of the oriental character. 








The Dilemmas of Pride. By the Author of 


‘First Love.’ 3 vols. London: Bull & 
Churton. 
Tue author of the ‘Dilemmas of Pride’ 


has good sense, and a spirit of observation ; 
the world has not passed by like a dream, 
nor its men and women asshadows; there is 
also a taste for the ridiculous, and a feeling 
for what is generous and noble ; and we have 
no doubt that the writer is a pleasant person 
to meet in society. But one may have a 
gift at oral story-telling—may abound with 
anecdote at the fireside, and have the tact to 
discern and even caricature the peculiarities 
of their neighbours, and yet make but an 
indifferent figure in the manufacture of a 
good novel. In truth, a work of that kind 
requires not only genius, but art: it is 
easy to huddle together a mass of many- 
coloured materials, and produce something 
with striking and touching passages; but 
the proprieties of action and character, as 
well as their light and shade, have to be 
observed ; the work must not bulge out 
into long episodes ; and there should be such 
unity and usefulness of parts as may be 
seen in the formation of the human figure, 
where all is life, motion, expression, and 
beauty. Now an ill-arranged story is like 
an ill-made man; the shambling legs, the 
crooked back, and the deformed head of the 
latter, make just as poor a figure in the 
circles of youth and loveliness, as the involved 
plot, the overcharged characters, and faulty 
expression, in the eyes of critics who judge 
according to natural taste. . 

If we try the ‘ Dilemmas of Pride’ by these 
rules, the work will be found defective ; but 
if we look at it as a production which seeks 
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to compensate for an ill-constructed story by 
lively sketches of life and manners, we shall 
have less fault to find. The story can lay 
little claim to originality. Two brothers 
love a young lady; as she cannot, like 
Anne Page, wed “ both the young gentle- 
men,” she falls in love with the poorest and 
handsomest; the one who is rejected, goes 
mad, and poisons himself; a cousin observes 
this, and with an eye to the estate, accuses and 
convicts the fortunate lover of murder; but, 
just as he is about to enjoy the fruits of his 
treachery, his horse throws and kills him; a 
concealed letter makes the innocence of the 
accused plain to the world, and he escapes 
from the noose of the law into the noose ma- 
trimonial. We have not alluded to the din- 
ners, the evening parties, the walkings out, 
the ridings, the runnings, the tears, protes- 
tations, sighings and swoonings which abound 
in the work; the characters please us most : 
the Citizen Salters are cleverly sketched, and 
Fips the attorney is not without merit. 

The account of the company expected at 
Citizen Salter’s, as given in a conversation 
between old Dorothea Arden and her maid, 
is laughable enough :— 

“Then I can tell you ma’am,” said Sarah, 
“they are to have a grand party this very night 
at the rooms, and never had the manners to ask 

you.” 

“I know their cards have been out for some 
time. And who are they to have, did you 
hear ?” 

“Oh, titles without end, they say; and gene- 
rals and baronets, and all sorts of fine people. 
Mrs. Johnson sais, as the young ladies should 
say, they were determined as their party should 
exist extirely of excuses.” 

“Exclusives you mean, I suppose; but did 
you hear any of the names?” 

“ Why yes ma’am ; they are to have Sir Mat- 
thias and Lady Whaleworthy.” 

“Sir Matthias indeed!” repeated Mrs. Doro- 
thea, “‘an alderman cheesemonger, knighted 
only the other day ; and as for his poor good- 
natured, vulgar wife, she has been fattened on 
whey, I suppose, till no reasonable door can 
admit her.” 

“Well to be sure!” exclaimed the abigail, 
“and then they are to have Sir Henry and Lady 
Shawbridge.”” 

“Sir Henry, poor man,” said Mrs. Dorothea, 
**was only knighted by mistake. I don’t know 
what he was himself, but they say he had just 
married his cook-maid; and her ladyship cer- 
tainly has all the fiery-faced fierceness of that 
order about her.” 

** A cook-maid, ma’am! why I am a step 
above that myself. And let me see, who else— 
oh, there’s to be Lady Flamborough.” 

“She is a woman of rank certainly, or rather 
the widow of a man of rank; for she is of very 
low birth herself; and what is much worse, she 
is a woman of bad character, which of course 
prevents her being visited, so that she is glad to 
go any where. And who else pray?” 

“Sir William Orm, that Mrs. Johnson sais 
is such a fine gentleman.”’ 

“Sir William Orm,” repeated Mrs. Dorothea, 
“he is a known black-leg; a man shut out from 
all good society; he may do very well for the 
Salters, however, if he can endure their vul- 
garity.” 

“ There is another title,’”’ said Sarah, “ let me 
see—Sir—Sir—Sir Francis Beerton, or Brierton, 
I think.” 

* Poor little man,” said Mrs. Dorothea, 
“there is no particular harm in him; but his 
wife is so sanctified, that she will neither go any 
where, nor see any one at home; so that he is 

















glad of any thing for variety. Strange notions 
some people have of duty! in my opinion, ifa 
woman will not make a man’s home comfortable 
and agreeable to him, she becomes accountable 
for all the sins he may commit abroad, although 
she should be praying for his conversion the 
whole time. Well, who comes next on your 
list?” 

“T don't think as I remember any more, ex- 
cepting General Powel.” 

‘** He, poor old man, is mere lumber; neither 
useful nor ornamental, nobody will be troubled 
with him who can get anybody else to fill up 
their rooms; so that I should suppose he is not 
incumbered with many invitations.” 


The portrait of Citizen Saltcr the younger, 
has a dash of caricature; but it is clever and 
life-like :— 

“*You import the silk for your own waist- 
coats, I suppose, Salter?” observed Sir Wil- 
liam Orm, “ there is nothing like it to be had 
in this country.” 

“TI heard a lady—a lady of title too—say, 
no later than last night,” chimed in Geoflery, 
“that she would give anything for a pair of 
slippers made out of one the Marquis’s waist- 
coats, they were all so perfectly beautiful.” 

“‘She don’t mean to go barefooted till she 
gets them, I hope,” replied the polite object of 
this delicate compliment. 

“‘T suspect,” said Sir William, ‘‘ that it is the 
Marquis’s own beauty which the lady has so 
associated with the patterns of the silks he 
wears, that she knows not how to separate the 
ideas.” 

“ Salter is certainly a fortunate fellow,” re- 
joined Geoflery, “the ladies all admire him.” 

“Confess the truth now, Marquis,” cried Sir 
William; “in round numbers at home and 
abroad, how many hearts do you think you have 
broken in your time ?” 

“ T know better than to kiss and tell,” an- 
swered young Salter conceitedly. 

“That chain,” said Geoffery, ‘which you 
wear in such graceful festoons, Marquis, must 
be either Venetian or Maltese, the workman- 
ship is so exquisite. By-the-by, there was a 
lady last night admiring that too, and wishing 
so much you would make her a present of it.” 

“ What,” cried Sir William, “the ladies 
volunteering to wear his chains? you may well 
be vain, Marquis.” 

“They may voluntecr to wear this that get 
it,” said young Salter, looking down at the 
chain. 

“ You are a great fool, John,” observed his 
father, hanging money round your neck that 
way, that’s paying no interest.” 

“‘ Pardon me!” interrupted Sir William, ‘ it 
is interesting to the ladies.” 

“ He will be able to afford it to be sure,”’ con- 
tinued old Salter, “for which he may thank an 
industrious father. Why, gentlemen, when I 
began the world—confound it!” he cried, shov- 


, 





ing back his chair violently, “ what are you | 


treading on my gouty foot for ?” 


Nor is the portrait of Citizen Salter, the 
elder, at all inferior; it is true to nature :— 

“ When I began the world,” he recommenced, 
“the young man in the song who had but one 
sixpence was better off than I was. My father 
came by his death in a colliery you see in Cum- 


berland, and left my poor mother with six of ; 


us upon the parish. I was big enough at the 
time, I remember, to lead a cart, so was ap- 
prenticed to a farmer, who moving some years 
after to a farm in Ayrshire, took me with him. 
There I picked up the knowledge of Scotch 
farming that afterwards made my fortune, and 
brought me a wife into the bargain, who, were 
she living, good woman, would’nt believe her 
own eyes, that that there fine gentleman, and 





these here fine ladies were her own born chil. 
dren! Look here to be sure,” he continued 
pointing to Miss Salter’s ornaments, ® such 





; chains, and rings, and bracelets, and nonsense: 
’ 


and if you'll believe me gentlemen, the first 
pair of shoes ever her mother had on her feet I 
bought for her at Maybole fair, in Ayrshire, 
As for ornaments, we were married with a Tush 
ring, and all the household furniture we pos- 
sessed was a chaff-bed.” 

‘Well, Mr. Salter,” said Sir William, «| 
can only say that times are greatly changed for 
the better, and you have yourself to thank for 
it. 

‘* That’s what I say, sir,” cried Salter, strik. 
ing his clenched hand on the table till he made 
the glasses ring. ‘‘ Let me see the man that 
has done so much out of so small a beginning, 
My son will have as fine an estate as any gen- 
tleman in the country, and as fine a house upon 
it as any nobleman. And if the family is new, 
why so is the property, and likely, therefore, 
like a new coat, to give some wear, which is 
more than some of the old ones will do,” he 


| added, winking, and looking exceedingly wise 


as he laughed at his own wit. The mortified 
young ladies here rose, and tossing their heads 
and biting their lips, took their departure. 

“ Nothing would serve my daughters, when 
first we come to this vanity-fair, continued Mr, 
Salter, ‘* but they must pass themselves off for 
ladies of high family, forsooth, and behave with 
impertinence to their betters, till they got them- 
selves blown and cut too, as all that sail under 
false colours deserve to be. But let a man, I 
say, come forward with nothing but the truth in 
his mouth, and who shall despise him for hay- 
ing made his way in the world by honest in- 
dustry ?”’ 

Those who wish to while away a winter 
evening hour, may do it to their satisfaction, 
if not very particular, over the ‘ Dilemmas 
of Pride.’ 





The Miscellany of Natural History. Vol. 1. 
Parrots. Wy Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
Bart. F.R.S.E., and Capt. Thomas Brown, 
F.L.S. Plates by Kidd. Edinburgh: 
Fraser; London, Smith & Elder. 


Tur volume is creditable to the binder, dis- 
creditable to the editors, and useless to the 
public. 

It is creditable to the binder, because it is 
very neatly done up, in red morocco cloth, 
It is discreditable to the editors, and useless 
to the public; because, the design is stolen, 
the plates are coarse and inaccurate, the 
style is mean, the original reflections ridicu- 
lous, and the great mass of the matter an un- 
acknowledged plagiary. 

The design is stolen. Sir William Jardine 
has for some months been bringing outa 
series of works, under the title of ‘‘The Na- 
turalist’s Library.’ His first volume con- 
tained the portrait of a naturalist—a sketch 
of his life—general notice of the humming- 
bird tribe—followed by thirty-six plates of 
the different species, with short descriptions 
of each. The book was bound in morocco 
cloth, with gilt letters. 

Sir T. D. Lauder and Capt. Brown have, 
last week, commenced bringing out a series, 
to be called, ‘The Miscellany of Natural His- 
tory.’ The first volume contains the portrait 
of a naturalist—sketch of his life—general 
notice of the parrot tribe—followed by thirty- 
six plates, with short descriptions of the dif- 
ferent species. The book is bound in morocco 
cloth, with gilt letters. 
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The plates are coarse and ' inaccurate. 
Their coarseness is evident at a single glance. 
For their inaccuracy :—Fig. 1. Carolina Par- 
rot, copied from Wilson. The artist has not 
even taken pains to make the two sides of 
his bird alike. The middle wing-coverts on 
the right wing, are a bright and clear yellow, 
those on the left are mottled with orange 
and streaked with green. For all this we 
are entirely indebted to the artist’s imagina- 
tion, no such colours varying this part in the 
bird itself, as any one may see by going to 
the British Museum, and examining the two 
specimens of Psittacus Carolinensis presented 
by Mr. Audubon. He will also perceive, 
that the orange and yellow edge of the wing 
has been ridiculously exaggerated, and that 
there is no great blue feather stuck in the 
middle of the tail. 

Fig. 24. The Indian Lory, all red over 
one eye, and all blue over the other! Surely, 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder must have caught 
it in “the flood,” for there has been no such 
bird since. Hood would describe it as “a 
rare specimen of the specious.” 

Fig. 4. The Blue and Yellow Maccaw, 
one of the largest birds of the whole tribe, is 
made to look less than the Otaheite or Violet- 
blue Parrakeet, (Fig. 35,) which is not the 
size of a lark, and in neither case is any 








scale given according to which the figures 
may be estimated. 

We shall mention one more. If our friend, 
who has gone to the Museum, be of an ob- 
servant disposition, he will perceive that, 
while all the other parrots are mounted on 
perches, one alone is placed directly on the 
shelf. If he ask the reason of this, he will 
be told, that the bird he has remarked, is 
called the “Ground Parrot,” and that its 
situation and its name both depend on the 
fact, that it is constantly seen running on the 
ground, and has seldom, if ever, been known 
to perch. If he now turn to the ‘ Miscel- 
lany,’ Fig. 3, he will find this same bird, with 
ludicrous absurdity, depicted on the top of a 
high tree! Whether this be in any way 
connected with “ the appropriate back- 
grounds,” or “the pictorial effect,” which the 
editors promise in their advertisement, we 
leave them to decide. 

The style is mean. We should rather have 
said the grammar is bad. Style, “ God 
bless you, he has none, Sir!” ‘The proof 
may be easily seen in the quotations adduced 
in support of the next two assertions, 

The original reflections are ridiculous. It 
struck us that we Aad met with an original 
reflection or two, in perusing the book. We 
turned back to look for them, and as we 





turned, we said or sung, “ they are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; 
you shall seek all day ere you find them, 
and when you have them, they are not 
worth the search.” However, here is one as 
a sample: 

** Numerous as this species of Parrot is in the 
United States, we consider it not a little singular, 
that neither Wilson nor Audubon has seen one 
which could utter words: from which circum- 
stance we may fairly conclude, that it is inca- 
pable of imitating articulate sounds. But thisis 
not at all remarkable, as many of the tribe are 
devoid of this faculty.’’. 


The great mass of the matter is an unac- 
knowledged plagiary. Of course, we cannot 
go through the whole book, and prove this 
page by page; but, passing over the intro- 
ductory sketch of Audubon’s life, which is 
acknowledged plagiary, we shall take the 
next chapter, ‘On the Physical Characters 
of Parrots,’ and from each of the seventeen 
pages of which it consists, select a sentence 
or two, opposite which, we shall print cor- 
responding passages from the Supplement on 
Scansores in Griffith’s Cuvier; so that, not 
only has the same matter been before pub- 
lished, but published in English, and that 
within these last three or four years. To 
the proof. 





‘ Miscellany of Natural Iistory.’ 


Those animals which, in any particu- 
lar, approximate to the nature of man, 
have always excited in him more interest 
than any others. At the head of these, 
amongst mammiferous quadrupeds, may 
be ranked the extensive tribe of mon- 
keys; and, among birds, the tribe of 
parrots. These are analogically connect- 
ed, and both possess physical peculiari- 
ties somewhat allied to humanity. p. 37. 






In the division of parrots proper, the 
skin which covers the tongue is frequent- 
ly fine, dry, and provided with papillz, 
which, De Blainville says, are arranged 
longitudinally, and placed on a kind of 
anterior disc, supporte’ by a crescent- 
shaped corneous annulation. p. 33. 

De Blainville has shown that some of 
the species of this group, which inhabit 
the South Sea Islands and Australia, 
have a tongue terminated by a crown- 
formed bundle of cartilaginous, filamen- 
tary hairs. These he considers as pa- 
pill, from the size of the nerves com- 
municating with them. p. 39. 

The eyes of parrots are placed late- 
rally, and are of modcrate dimensions. 
The upper and under lid is continuous, 
forming a rounded crifice, bordered with 
small tubercles, which support the eye- 
lashes in its entire circumference. p. 40. 

A good specimen of grammar on 


Parrots are formed in an eminent de- 
gree for climbing. Not only does their 
general conformation indicate this, but 

strength and arrangement of their 
Woes distinctly prove it. They walk but 
slowly on the ground, and in a very awk- 
ward manner from the vacillating swing 
of their body, occasioned by the short- 
“4 and wide separation of their legs, 

The birds of this kind have been form- 
id into aseparate genus by Illiger, under 
the name of Pezoporus. The claws of 
this division are but slightly bent; and 

is remain almost constantly on the 
ground, and run about with great swift- 
hess. p. 42. 


‘ Griffith's Cuvier—Birds. Vol. II.’ 

Of all animals in the creation, there 
are none so calculated to attract the at- 
tention and admiration of man, as those 
which appear to approximate to his own 
nature, and to partake of some of the 
attributes of humanity. ‘This is the case 
with the apes among mammalia, and the 
parrots in the class of birds. Both ex- 
hibit some of the physical peculiarities 


of man, and both present a very striking | 


analogy with each other. p. 564 

The skin which covers it is often very 
fine and dry, and furnished with papille. 
These papillw, according to M. de Blain- 
ville, are longitudinally arranged, on a 
sort of anterior disk, supported by a cor- 
neous half ring. p. 549. 


In some species of parrots belonging to 
New Holland and the South Sea Islands, 


the tongue is terminated by a crown- | 


formed bundle of bairs, or rather cartila- 
ginous filaments, which M.de Blainville 
considers as papille, in consequence of 
the bulk of the nerves which communi- 
cate with them. p. 549. 

The eyes of parrots are moderately 
large, and situated laterally. The upper 
and lower lids form a rounded orifice, 
edged with small tubercles, supporting 
the lashes in its entire circumference. p. 
550. 
the Editorial side there. 

The parrots are eminently climbing 
birds, as the form, the arrangement, and 
the strength of their toes clearly evince. 
When they walk on the ground, itis with 
a slowness which is owing to a vacillat- 
ing motion of the body, occasioned by the 
shortness aud separation of their feet, in 
which the base of sustentation is very 
wide. p. 559. 


There are some species which, having 
more elevated legs, toes less crooked, can 
walk on the ground with tolerable swift- 
ness, and which never perch. These 
have been formed by liliger into a sepa- 
rate genus under the name of Pexopo- 
rus. p. 559. 


A mere transposition of the sentences. 


In the general distribution of colours 
there appears to be some fixed rules. 
The quills of the wings are usually gray, 

Wa, or black at their under face, and 
% the interior of their barbs, which are 
Cncealed from view. p. 43. 

Grammar again. 
edge of the epaulette of the wing, 
for the most part, is of a different colour 
ftom the upper part of the wing, being 
Wually yellow or red; and the upper 
‘ad under tail-coverts differ from each 


Some rules are observable in the dis- 
tribution of the colours. Thus, the wing- 
quills are generally grey, brown or black, 
at their lower face, and on their interior 
barbs which are concealed. p. 552. 


The epaulette of the wing, or the edge 
of this part towards the carpus, is often of 
a different colour from the upper part of 
the wing, and this colour is usually red 
or yellow. Almost always the lower tail- 


£ Miscellany of Natural History.’ 
other: and also from the feathers of the 
rump. p. 44. 

The Carolina parrot migrates accord- 
ing to the season. This is also the case 
with a limited number of other species, 
which are well known to travel a dis- 
‘tance of some hundred leagues. The 
species whose powersof flight are limited, 
are found to be inhabitants of the Poly- 
nesian group of islauds. p. 45. 


‘ Griffith's Cuvier—Birds. Vol. II.’ 
coverts have a different tint from the 
upper and from the rump. p. 553. 

Many of them emigrate according to 
the season, and, in particular, the Caro- 
lina parrots. Such travel every year 
some hundreds of leagues, but they are 
comparatively few in number. The dif- 
ficulty of flight with many is the cause of 
their restriction within narrow limits, 
and their concentration in certain islands, 
while they are not found in others, which 
border closely on the former. This is 
peculiarly the case in many of the island 
groups of Polynesia. p. 560. 


But species whose powers of flight are limited inhabit fifty places 


beside the Polynesian Islands. 
not improved—from Desmarest. 

The young when hatched are quite 
naked, and the head disproportionately 
large in comparison to the Lody, which 
in many cases they have scarcely the 
power of elevating. p. 46. 


The whole passage has been altered— 


The young when born are totally 
naked ; and the head is so large that the 
body seems merely an appendage to it. 
They remain some time without having 
sufficient strength to move it. p. 562. 


The ingenuity with which the Editors have contrived to make non- 
sense of this simple sentence is surprising. 


The eggs were about the size of those 
of pigeons. They were of a pyriform 
shape, slightly flattened at the broad end. 

47 


“* Pyriform shape,” means a pear- 


mined to be understood. 


The success attending the pairing of 
these birds, is supposed to have resulted 
from their having been provided with a 
nesting place suited to their habits. p. 48. 

The collared parrakeet of Senegal has 
been bred at Paris. Places fitted for 
building were scooped out in large blocks 
of wood, into which the parent birds 
fixed their nests. p. 49. 

Ina wild state, parrots feed principally 
on the pulps of fruits; those of the bana- 
na, the coffee-tree , the lemon, and palm, 
are their especial favourites. p. 50. 

Latreille, the celebrated entomologist, 
had a parrot which so completely denud- 
ed itself, that Desmarest said, “ it re- 
sembled a pullet ready plucked for roast- 
ing.” p. 51. 

In internal structure, parrots have 
several peculiarities. ‘The cranium is 
rounded and strong; the os furcatum 
is somewhat pointed towards the ster- 
num, and formed like the letter V. p. 52. 


They are sometimes struck by a kind 
of apoplectic blow, by which they fall 
from their perches, and for a while seem 
ready to expire. Bleeding in the foot is 
recommended as a remedy for this...,, 





They are also liable to cramp, p. 53, 


Their form was that of a pear, a little 
flatted, and their length equal to that of 
a pigeon’s egg. p. 563. 


shaped shape ; the Editors are deters 


In all probability, the success of this 
education was owing to the care which 
was taken in providing these birds with 
a suitable nest. p. 563. 

Collared parrakects of Senegal, have 
been born in Paris, in hollows made in 
large billets of wood, where the parents 
had fixed their nest. p. 564, 


The food of the parrots consists princi- 
pally of the pulps of fruits, such as those 
of the banana, the coffee-tree, the palm, 
the lemon, &c. p. 560. 

M. Desmarest mentions an instance of 
one of these birds, belonging to M. La- 
treille, the body of which thus became as 
naked as that of a pullet plucked for 
roasting. p. 561. 

The following peculiarities are worthy 
of remark in the internal structure of 
parrots. The head is strong, and the 
cranium rounded ; the os furcatum is a 
little pointed towards the sternum, and 
formed like a V. p. 554. 

These birds are very subject to epilepsy 
or cramp, for which bleeding in the toot 
is recommended. p. 577. 
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If this be any part of the matter, which 
the editors tell us they spent a long scries 
of years in collecting, we have been much 
more fortunate, as we have found it all to 
our hand in five minutes. They may, if they 
please, assert that they took it from the arti- 
cles of Messrs. Virey and Desmarest; this is | 
a matter of perfect indifference,—our charge 
is, that they stole it and did not acknowledge | 
it, and this charge we have proved. 

As to Mr. Audubon, whose biography the | 
editors have attempted to write, they appear 
to know nothing which had not been before 
published. We refer them for information 
to a little notice which they will find in our | 
paper of to-day. We beg also to tell them, 
that the portrait they have given of him, has 
not been acknowledged as a likeness by some 
of his friends and nearest relatives, to whom 
we have had an opportunity of showing it. 

On the whole, if the book be good for 
nothing else, it is at least an admirable spe- 
cimen of the art of book-making. 








Love and Pride. By the Author of ‘Sayings 
and Doings.’ 
(Second Notice.] 
We return to this very lively and agreeable 
work. 

The tale entitled ‘ Snowdon,’ is better in 
its constructfon, and more vigorous and sus- 
tained in its delineation of character, than 
the story of the ‘ Widow,’ though the latter 
has some scenes of an almost indescribable | 
humour. The plots of the two Novellettes 
are simple enough, and remind us rather of 
the light easy framework of a French vaude- 
ville than of the incidents of a three-volumed 
English novel. The dialogues in both pieces 
are just what every reader would expect from 
Mr. Hook,—gay, pungent, and delightful. 

The Widow's tale is soon told. Saville, a 
young lover, is attached to a charming girl, 
Harriet Franklin, and is, of course, beloved 
in return. Mrs. Franklin, a sort of ideal 
Mrs. Glover, favours the addresses of an old 
gentleman of the rare name of Smith—and 
Saville, under the guidance of his servant, 
Twigg, (who is enamoured of Harriet’s maid, 
Miss Johnstone—or, “‘ Miss J.””) consumes a 
volume, and many miserable, yet ludicrous 
hours, in trying to run away with his ador- 
able Miss Franklin. He follows her to Ascot 
races—pursues her to Cowes—plans a flight 
—and, owing to Twigg’s blunder, gets into a 
Granville instead of an Isle of Wight packet 
—and has to undergo forty days quarantine, 
during which time Miss Franklin degene- 
rates into Mrs. Smith,—or commits Smith- 
ism, as itis termed. Smith dies,—and Sa- 
ville, after a year of patience and constancy, 
marries the Widow. : 

Saville himself is a tame young gentle- 
man—but Twigg is as lively as any bird that 
ever perched on one. 1 h 
in all things,—and generally wrong. Just 
as the Twigg is bent, is the tree of Saville’s 
mind inclined. ‘I'wigg is the established 
servant of all established farces. He “rules 
the roast, as Milton says.” 

The packet scene is effectively worked up ; 
but the following shows that Hook has an 
Lye to humour where few would think of 
finding it. 

“Saville’s thoughts, his position, the natural 
anxiety of his mind, contributed to keep him 
awake, and it was not until the sun had again 


He leads his master | 


| curtains of his ricketty tent-bed, that our hero 


felt inclined to sleep. 

“ At length he was conscious of the welcome 
symptoms of drowsiness, and laying his head on 
his pillow, was roused suddenly by the throwing 
up of a creaking window close to his ear; he 
listened, not at all certain what next was to 
happen, when a stentorian voice bawled out— 

“ «Brig, a-hoy! What brig is that?’ 

“The answer was inaudible. 

“ «Where are you from ?’ 

“Still the answer was unheard. 

«© *What’s the name of your master?’ 

“Ditto, as to inaudibility. 

“ *What have you got in?’ 

“ Another answer, and down went the win- 
dow. 

“ Ah! thought Saville, settling himself again, 
now that’s a fancy—a passion—some man lias 
got out of his bed to inquire about a brig com- 
ing into the harbour—perhaps he has a fond, 
affectionate girl on board some vessel, and is 
anxious 

“«Up went the window again—again the same 





| voice and the same questions—but not exactly | 


the same results; the schooner which now en- 
tered the harbour, and which, by the in-and- 


| outishness of the Quebec, Saville could not see 


—for he had the curiosity ‘iis time to look out 
—was nearer the Portsmouth shore than the 
brig which had preceded her, so that the replies 


| to the inquirer came tumbled about by the wind 
in a sort of unintelligible noise, always, at least | 


to Saville’s ears, exactly alike, varied only in 
length and pace of utterance, and reducible to 
writing only by the words, wulla, walla, w ulla. 

‘Schooner, a-hoy!’ bawled the inquirer 
through an immense speaking trumpet; ‘what 
schooner’s that ?’ 

«© Wulla, wulla, wulla.’ 

«© © Where are you from ?’ 

** ¢Wulla, wulla.’ 

«© ¢ What's your master’s name ?’ 

«© ¢Wulla, walla, wulla.’ 

“© What have you got in?’ 

« ¢Wulla.’ 

***Down went the window, and away went 
the schooner, and so did Saville tohis bed. But 
all in vain: to the schooner succeeded a lugger, 
after ker came a ship, and then a brig, and then 
a lugger again, and to all of these, and to fifty 
more, were all the same questions put, aud the 


| same answers given ; until Saville at last became 


reconciled to the annoyance, which he found 
proceeded from the neighbouring official window 
belonging to the Custom-house, whence the in- 
quiries he had heard were authoritatively made, 
and satisfactorily replied to, before the vessel 
catechised was permitted to pass.” 

‘Snowdon’ takes its title from the peer 
that bears it. Lord Snowdon is a cold, am- 
bitious, proud nobleman, who thinks the 
earth made only to tread upon—and his 
fellow creatures part and parcel of that 
earth. He is plotting throughout the story, 
to advance himself to a place of power—and 
his ambitious plans are ruined by his own 
means, 


her word,—with another suitor. His Lord- 
ship lays a train for entertaining royalty at 


| his seat at Lionsden—and the train, fired by 


his own hand, blows up awfully, The King 
visits the country seat; and the previous visit 
of the Mayor to Lord Snowdon, for the pur- 


pose of concocting an address, is most feli- 


The 


citously, though broadly, made ont. 


Mayor arrives whilst Lord Snowdon is en- 


gaged :— 


“« My Lord desired me to say, Sir,’ said the 
t v servant, ‘ that he expects you to dine here to- 
shown himself through the dirty white dimity | day.’ 


Lord Snowdon thinks of marrying 
—-the young lady promises him, and keeps | 


———— 

“ « Dear me,’ said the Mayor, ‘I don’t know 
what I shall do, I am wet through, 1’ 

“ «Why, Sir,’ said the man, ‘my Lord, you 
know, is very particular; he will expect You to 
dress for dinner.’ 

“*To be sure—yes ;’ said the Mayor, some- 
what puzzled. 

“ *Youcan dress here, Sir,’ said the man. 

“Oh! then, that will do exceedingly well,’ 
replied the Mayor; ‘have the goodness to let 
, my servant-boy wait, till I send for him,’ 

“ * Yes, Sir,’ was the answer, and the groom 
of the chambers retired, unconscious of the mis- 
chief he had occasioned by one single, simple 
and perfectly correct observation. 

“The Mayor, left alone in the room, wet 
dirty, and uncomfortable, had been told that the 
Marquis would expect him to dress for dinner— 
the servant had also told him that he could 
dress ‘here.’ His worship taking this hint, ax 
pied de la lettre, felt convinced that all the stories 
of Lord Snowdon's excessive pride were calum- 
nies, and instanced to himself, as a proof of his 
Lordship’s great consideration for his humbler 
visitors, the fact, that he himself had not only 
been told that he might dress ‘here,’ in this 
| extremely comfortable room, but that with a de- 
| licacy of attention quite unparalleled, directions 
had been given to provide him with the means 
of ‘making himself comfortable,’ the moment 
he arrived. 

“*Gad,’ thought the Mayor, ‘here are the 
things put ready for me, all airing by the fire; 
I had better lose no time, but get off my wet 
| clothes before my Lord comes, and pack them 
| away by the boy. Upon my word—talk of the 
| aristocracy—I should like to see any man more 
mindful or attentive to his visitors, than this.’ 

“ Saying which, having first bolted the door, 
the right worshipful began by divesting himself 
of his saturated garments, and seating himself 
by the fire, proceeded to habit himself in the 
different articles of dress which had been care- 
fully disposed for the use of the Marquess, by 
his trembling and attentive valet; a process 
which he so speedily performed, that long be- 
fore a rattling on the lock announced an arrival, 
the right worshipful was cased in the noble 
Marquess’s shirt, stockings, waistcoat, and 
pantaloons, which, to the infinite delight of the 
right worshipful, fitted him, as he said, ‘likea 
glove.’” 

We cannot spare room for the scene at the 
dinner-table, though it is excellent. The 
King arrives without the Queen—and the 
Marquess of Snowdon, after encountering 
many disasters, proceeds to read the address. 

“The moment the fine sonorous voice of the 
noble Marquess was heard, silence the most pro- 
found reigned amongst the assembled throng. 
His Lordship read as follows :— 

** * May it please your Majesty, 

** *We, the Mayor, Burgesses, and Aldermen 
of the ancient and loyal town of Shuttlework, 
beg to be permitted to approach your Royal 
| presence, in order to offer our dutiful congratu- 
! 

} 
| 





lations upon your Majesty's arrival in our neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ *Accustomed as we are to hear your Ma- 
jesty’s praise on all hands and from all quarters, 
it cannot but afford us the highest gratification 
to be permitted thus personally to express our 
affectionate regard for your Majesty’s person, 


and our unbounded admiration of your Majesty s 


character and qualities. 

“ «Tn venturing thus to address your Majesty, 
we have to request that your Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to accept at our hands, as 4 


our anxiety to merit that patronage which yout 
Majesty is known so generously to afford to the 


of the manufacture of our native town, consist 


testimonial of our sentiments, and as a proof of 


artizans of the United Kingdom; two specimens 


ing of a blue silk pelisse and a white lace veil; 
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— 
and to intreat that your majesty will be pleased 
to appear in them in public upon the first fitting 
occasion.’ 

« At the conclusion of this paragraph, a shout 
of laughter rent the splendid saloon; the King 
himself first started with astonishment, and then 
purst into an immoderate fit of mirth; upon 
which the Mayor and the corporate body, re- 
jeased from the apprehension of committing a 
solecism by indulging in their merriment, re- 
echoed the peal, leaving the Marquess in a 
state of perfect stupefaction, unconscious in his 
anxiety to puzzle out the writing, what were the 
words he had uttered, and completely unaware 
that, in the hurry and bustle of the moment, 
and the crowd, his unfortunate, but well-mean- 
ing friend Mr. Wiseman, had handed his Lord- 
ship the address which had been intended for 
her Majesty, instead of that which was to be read 
to the King!” 

Lady Katherine, the mother of Miss Old- 

ham, Lord Snowdon’s intended, is a proser 
of the Mrs. Parthian order, only a leetle 
younger. 
“We have devoted as much space and time 
as we can spare to a work of light reading. 
Mr. Hook has written currcnte calamo—but 
in the present case the pace has not killed 
him. If he will always write as spiritedly, 
as he can clearly write rapidly, we shall not 
easily tire of commending him te the good 
favour of the public. 








Saint Cuthbert ; with an Account of the State 
in which his Remains were found upon the 
Opening of his Grave in Durham Cathe- 
dral in the Year 1827. By the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A. Durham. 


A good deal of interest having been excited 
by the late exhumation of the remains of 
Raphael, the particulars of which appeared 
in thisjournal on the 16th, we thought the sub- 
ject-matter of the above work would render a 
notice of it generally acceptable at this mo- 
ment ; and, although some time published, its 
circulation has been so local and so limited, 
that we are sure its existence is unknown 
to the public. ‘The sacrilegious act which 
occasioned it—the opening of the saint's 
grave—was indeed reported in the newspa- 
pers of the day, but so imperfectly, that the 
relation rather damped curiosity than excited 
it. Condemning, as we do, that unholy act, 
which was perpetrated, so far as we can dis- 
cover, for no other reason than an idle wish 
to expose the monstrous notion of the Roman 
Catholies—that the body of Durham's patron 
saint had slumbered incorrupt from the 
seventh to the nineteenth century—we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact, that it has pro- 
duced a work exceedingly curious and inter- 
esting. We shall be much deceived if the 
reader be not of the same opinion. 

The greater portion of the work consists of 
an historic view of St. Cuthbert’s life—of the 
veneration which superstition paid to his re- 
lies—of their strange migration before their 
final deposition in the famous shrine which 
contained them—and of the devotion with 
which that shrine was visited and enriched 
down to the period immediately preceding the 

teformation, It is derived from numerous, 
and not very accessible sourees—from some 
ancient MSS. in the Dean and Chapter Li- 
brary of Durham, and from all the published 
(mostly searce) works which throw any light 
on the subject. The result is, a book, not 
ouly highly curious in itself, but valuable 


from the light it incidentally throws on the 
history of the northern counties, and still 
more on the manners of the times. 

Mr. Raine commences with the foundation 
by Oswald, King of Northumberland, of the 
see of Lindisfarne in 635. Its four first 
bishops, St. Aidan (685—652), St. Finan 
(652—661), Colman (661—664), and Juda 
(664—665), were monks of Iona, and were, 
consequently, not in communion with the 
see of Rome. Of this fact, however, no notice 
is taken by the author—an omission which 
we are sorry to see, for few subjects would 
be more interesting than the faith and dis- 
cipline of our ancestors before either was 
affected by the followers of Augustine the 
Monk. Were this the proper place, it might 
sasily be shown that the disputes respecting 





Easter, and the tonsure, were neither the 
only, nor the chief differences between the 
ancient British Church and Rome.+ On the 
death of Eata, the fifth bishop, who conformed 
in everything to the letter, the dignity was 
conferred on the famous St. CurTusBert 
(685—688), the sixth bishop of that see. 

Of this celebrated churchman’s early life, 
little is known. He appears to have been 
a shepherd in the vicinity of Melrose Ab- 
bey. His conversion is said, by Bede, who 
was contemporary with him, to have been 
hastened by a vision, in which he saw the 
soul of St. Aidan wing its glorious flight 
to heaven. He proceeded to the monas- 
tery, announced his wish, and received the 
tonsure —a rite which conferred no order, 
but which merely betokened his necessary 
vocation to the ecclesiastical state—whether 
as a monk or a priest was immaterial. Here 
he was so distinguished for his devotion, for 
his virtues, for his acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture—an acquaintance which, even in these 
days, would be deemed respectable—that on 
the death of the prior, Baisil, he was nomi- 
nated to that dignity. In 664, however, he 
quitted Melrose to fill the same oflice in the 
monastery of Lindisfarne, of which his friend 
Eata was abbot. 
years,—a model, says Bede, ofthe monastic 
virtues; but, great as were his austerities, he 
evidently regarded them as insufficient, and 
he adopted a resolution, very common in that 
age, of retiring tosome hermitage. ‘There was 
great merit in embracing holy orders ; there 
was much more in a secular clergyman’s en- 
tering the cloister; but the perfection of merit 





eremitical life. 
have been merely anchoritical 





at no great 


soon afterwards we find him in the uninha- 
bited island of Farne, where he might have 
hoped to live secluded enough. But his 
“light was not so to remain hidden under a 
bushel”: he was elected to the see of Lindis- 
farne ; and, though he long refused to accept 
the dignity, he was induced to sacrifice his 
own wishes to the good of the church. In 685 
he was consecrated by the hands of Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by other 
prelates, and he fixed his episcopal seat at 
Hagulstadt, in Hexham. That in this sta- 
tion he exhibited the virtues expected from 


in the discharge of his episcopal duties, and 
fervent in his private devotions, may readily 
be admitted ; but few will credit the miracles 








+ For instance, by what ‘authority did the abbots of 
Iona consecrate bishops, 


recorded of him, although these miracles 
rest on the authority of the venerable Bede. 
In two years, Cuthbert, who had long sighed 
for his retreat, and whose health was worn 
down by labour and austerities, resigned his 
see, and returned to Farne, where he passed 
his few remaining days. So carefully did he 
conceal his ailments from the notice of his mo- 
nastic clergy—for the church of Lindisfarne 
was always served, not by seculars, but by 
monks—that the few, whom he occasionally 
permitted to visit him, were not aware of his 
state until all hope was lost. That he hasten- 
ed his own end, is indisputable. Ata period 
when nature required the most soothing care, 
during five successive days he lived on half 
an onion. This excessive fasting would have 
severely tried a robust frame; to his it was 
fatal. He died, under great suffering, March 
20, 688: according to his last consent, his 
body was carried to the cathedral of Lindis- 
farne, and buried by the side of the high 
altar. 

But the life of St. Cuthbert is far less re- 
markable than the fate of his corpse. Eleven 
years after his death, his coffin was opencd, 
and his body was found incorrupt. It was 
thenceforth placed in a new coftin, elevated 
above the floor, so as to receive the homage 
of the faithful. But the invasions of the 





Here he remained twelve 


consisted in forsaking the coenobial for the | 
His first retreat appears to 


distance from the church of Lindisfarne ; but | 


his character ; that he was at once exemplary | 
’ . 


Danish pirates made the monks tremble for 
the security of their new treasure. Under 
Eardulf, the sixteenth and last bishop of Lin- 
disfarne (854—900) the ravages of that fero- 
cious enemy were so desolating, that the 
ecclesiastics of the island were compelled to 
abandon that consecrated abode, and flee they 
knew not whither. The coffin was lowered 
from the shrine, and precipitately hurried 
into the hills of Northumberland. With 
this far-famed relic, the fugitive ecclesiastics 
were sure to attain oflerings in abundance : 
their wants were liberally supplied—in fact, 
they were enriched. For some years they 
appear to have led this wandering life, not 
knowing in what place to fix their abode. At 
one time, we are told, they resolved to visit 
Ireland, and had actually embarked from 
some port in Cumberland for that purpose ; 
but, as it was not the Saint’s will that his 
relics should leave the country, a storm soon 
forced them to return. After many wander- 
ings, which we have not space to notice, we 
find the holy relics deposited in a wooden 
church at Chester-le-Street, the recent foun- 
dation of Guthred, the Danish King of Nor- 
thumbria, who subsequently conferred on the 
| new cathedral all the land between the Wear 
and the ‘T'yne. Chester-le-Street continued 
to be the head of the see under eight succes- 
sive bishops, from 883 to 995, when Aldhume, 
the ninth bishop, perceiving the accumulated 
treasures—accumulated by the piety of Saxon 
| and Danish monarchs—to be again menaced 
by new swarms of Pagan barbarians, re- 
solved to deposit them in some safer asylum, 
Again was the body of the Saint—of course 
still incorrupt—removed from its honoured 
eminence. It was taken to Ripon, a place 
which, from its inland situation, promised 
security. In four months the danger was 
past, and the monks returned towards 
their cathedral of Chester-le-Strect. But that 
place they were to sce no more: from the vi- 
cinity of Durham, (a city which had then no 
existence,) the holy relics refused to be moved 
asingleinch. What more evident than that 
the Saint had selected the agreeable spot, 
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surrounded by hill and dale, by wood and 
stream, for his permanent abode? On the 
summit of a gentle elevation, in a situation 
at once highly convenient and salubrious, a 
wooden church was hastily erected, and in it 
the relics were deposited. ‘To that accident 
the Cathedral of Durham owes its origin, and 
its splendid endowments. ‘The wooden edi- 
fice was soon displaced by one more worthy 
of the treasure it contained ; and, as the libe- 
rality of the faithful increased, a magnificent 
structure reared its head over the surround- 
ing forests. That from this day forward, with 
one short interruption, when the monks fled 
from the wrath of William the Conqueror, 
the body of the Saint remained incorrupt— 
in other words, that he slumbered in that 
majestic pile, was the firm persuasion of all 
men, until the Reformation swept away the 
costly shrine, and consigned the body to an 
unhonoured, obscure grave. At the mandate 
of the eighth Henry, away went gold and 
silver to enrich a few royal favourites; and 
Cuthbert was no more remembered, except 





relics above mentioned, the coffin contained no 
other matter than bones and robes, more or 
less perfect. There was no earthy substance 
whatever, nor the slightest trace of flesh in a 
state of decomposition. The state of the bones 
was equally remarkable. They were one and 
all perfectly dry and smooth ; nothing was found 
adhering to them, save portions of the robes in 
which they had been swathed; and these por- 
tions were so adhering, as to atiord the most 
convincing proof that nothing had ever inter- 


| vened between them and the skeleton upon which 


| they were found. 


| the flesh with which it was clothed? 


Now, to take the latest date, 
if the body was buried, in the year 1542, 

‘whole’ and ‘incorrupt,’ what has become of 
The fact 


| can only have been, that from the year 698 down 


by the antiquary, who wondered in what pre- | 
cise spot his body was deposited, or by the | 


Romanist, who still offered his orisons to the 
semi-deified Saint, and who believed, as 


firmly as in the inspiration of Holy Writ, | 


that corruption had never been suilered to 
visit those holy limbs. Whether it was to 
disprove the idle legend of this incorruptibi- 
lity, or to indulge in antiquarian curiosity as 
to the place in which the remains were 
hastily F sel at the Reformation, or what- 
ever might be the motive, a few individuals, 
comprising two prebends of the cathedral, 
one or two of its secular officers, and the 
author of the work before us, resolved to dig 
for the body in the place which tradition had 
Se ge out as containing it—immediately 
below the ancient shrine. Accordingly, on 
the 17th of May, 1827, the sacrilegious labour 
commenced; the coffin was found ; the vest- 
ments and bones of the Saint were examined. 
The investigation is much too long and too 
minute to be noticed here. ‘The relics were 
found in a third coffin, swathed in many 
priestly robes, accompanied by such certain 
indications—that no doubt whatever can exist 
of its being the identical body of St. Cuth- 
bert. The description of the vestments, of 
the ornaments, of the skeleton—for a mere 
skeleton only remained, and that almost dis- 
appeared by exposure to the air—is very 
interesting, and will amply repay perusal. 
Alas for the honour of relics! Nothing was 
discovered but decayed bones, all, indeed, in 
their proper position, but exhibiting no trace 
of flesh, or skin, or nerve, or muscle: even 
several of the toes and fingers were wanting. 
In fact, with reverence be it spoken, the body 
of St. Cuthbert was not half so free from 
decay as those of some sinners in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

“With respect,’ says Mr. Raine, “ to the 
reported incorruptibility of St. Cuthbert’s body, 
the facts which I have disclosed are, I think, 
decisive. The inner coffin, in which he was 
found during our late investigation, has been 
proved to be the inner coffin which contained 
his remains in the year 1104; and, upon 
the testimony of Reginald, the very cofiin in 
which those remains were placed in the year 
698. Now, the state of this inner coffin in 
1827 most satisfactorily proved that flesh and 
blood had never been its inmates. Its bottom, 
although in decay, was, and had always been, 
dry. Again, with the exception of the various 





to the dissolution, that which was exhibited as 
the perfect undecayed body of St. Cuthbert was 
nothing more than his bones, so well and so 
carefully swathed in one robe after another at 
different times, as to give the appearance of a 
body to his remains. Under this circumstance, 
the pliantness of the body, when it was exa- 
mined at various periods, is easily accounted 
for. 
of the Saint were, during our late investigation, 
ascertained to have consisted of a mere prepa- 
ration, ¢ is, of itself, a sufficient proof of fraud. 
This discovery, exclusive of all the rest, at once 
detects the imposition, and completely disproves 
that tale of centuries, invented for interested 
purposes, in a superstitious age—the incorrup- 
tibility of St. Cuthbert.”’ 

For further particulars respecting this cu- 
rious investigation, we refer to the book 
itself. But, what is more valuable, in his 
copious notes the author gives us extracts 
which throw great light on the manners of 
the times. The work is full of curious re- 
search ; but the style is sometimes very care- 
less, 








Three Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon, 

2nd Edition, enlarged. London: Parker. 
When a work reaches a second edition in 
less than three months, it may fairly claim 
exemption from the ordeal of criticism ; and 
an elaborate attempt to estimate its merits 
would probably remind our readers of the 
country dinner so admirably described by 
Soame Jenyns, 

Where, by and bye, the second course 
Comes lagging like a distanced horse. 

It is, however, only justice to say, that its 
success has not been beyond its merits, and 
that the account which the writer gives of 
his visit to the Holy Land, is a pleasing, sim- 
ple narrative, such as travellers too rarely 
afford. He describes what he saw, and as 
he saw it; there is little antiquarian research, 
and still less of philosophic reflection, in 
his volume, and we like it all the better for 
their absence. Some curious particulars of 
oriental customs have been added io thisnew 
edition, from which we shall make a few ex- 
tracts. Our first shall be the description of 
Damietta and its unceremonious governor :— 

* Damietta is, however, really pretty for 
Lower Egypt; it is surrounded with groves of 
sycamores and palms, with here and there plan- 
tations of bananas. The country is exceedingly 
fertile and well cultivated; rice is extensively 
grown. The Pasha, Mehemet Ali, (who like 
Joseph has made himself master of all the land 
in Egypt, end adds to his Vice-regal capacity 

+ When the shrine was demolished, and the body 
buried. 

t To give the appearance of freedom from decay, the 
monks, as Mr. Raine satisfactorily proves, had com- 
posed a black substance, which they placed in the 
sockets of the eye, so as to resemble the visual organs. 


But the positive fact, that the eye-balls | 
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that of universal farmer and general merchant, ) 
has here large magazines of rice, which we 
visited, and were shown some very clumsy ma- 
chinery worked by oxen, used for the purpose 
of separating the grain from the husk, of which 
the exhibiters seemed very proud. The chief 
oilicer was a thorough Turk of the old school; 
what we had just seen gave rise to a conversa- 
tion about the machinery in England,—if con- 
versation it could be called where the talking 
was all on one side; the Turk scarcely uttering 
a syllable in reply to our endeavours to enter. 
tain him, in return for the pipes and coffee with 
which he regaled us. At last we desired M, 
Surur, our Vice-Consul’s brother, who attended 
us as interpreter, to mention the Manchester 
and Liverpool railroad, and the speed with 
which carriages were propelled by steam upon 
it, giving a corresponding distance between 
places in Egypt, that he might the better un- 
derstand it. Our host moved not a muscle of 
his countenance, and just condescended the 
civil remark, ‘‘That’s a lie!’ * But,’ rejoined 
our interpreter, ‘these gentlemen have seen it. 
Quoth he, ‘I don’t believe it a bit the more for 
that.’”’ 

The Bey who governs this part of Egypt 
for Mehemet Ali, seemed disposed to main- 
tain the ancient Turkish character for apa- 
thy, which in the East, and sometimes nearer 
home, is mistaken for dignity. But the Nil 
admiravi is a rule of life difficult to maintain, 
and the Bey wholly failed in the attempt :— 

“The fame of a walking-stick gun, with a de- 
tonating lock of simple construction, which one 
of our party had with him, spread far and wide, 
One® morning we received a message from the 
Bey who commanded the town, a son-in-law of 
the Pasha, expressing a desire to see it. We 
accordingly hastened to comply with his request, 
and found him seated on his divan, surrounded 
by his bearded senate, engaged in judicial busi- 
ness, and trying an interesting cause. At our 
first entrance, the dignity of the court would 
only allow them to notice us with the usual 
salutation, and invitation to be seated; but 
ever and anon most wistful eyes were directed 
towards us, till at last one, and then another of 
the counsellors, unable to resist their curiosity, 
stole down from the divan to handle the gun 
and snap the lock, and the Bey was presently 
left alone. He for a time struggled hard to main- 
tain his solitary dignity, but in vain—the fasci- 
nation of the gun was too strong, and he soon 
yielded to it, and joined the rest. The cause 
was dismissed, and the plaintiff and defendant 
left to settle their differentes between them- 
selves; nothing was attended to but the all- 
absorbing weapon. The Bey insisted upon 
having it fired off through the window, which 
looked down a crowded street. It was useless 
to represent the danger of discharging a piece 
loaded with ball in the midst of a densely-popu- 
lated town. ‘Oh, never mind that,’ said he, 
‘ fire away !’ and we were compelled to satisfy 
him, from fear of his doing so himself, and, not 
improbably, trying the powers of the gun upon 
the body of some unfortunate Fellah.” 

Jerusalem and the neighbouring localities 
have been so frequently described, that we 
must pass over this portion of the work with 
a simple commendation of its graphic power. 
The account of Baalbec is too brief to be of 
much use, and the same may be said of the de- 

hF ° i d ~ 
scription given of the Asphaltic Lake. The 
account of the Druses, contains little more 
than what has been already detailed by Volney 
and Burckhardt; but, we believe, that the 
curious head-dress of the Druse women, has 
not been noticed by either of these celebrated 
travellers. It is thus described by our author: 

“ Nothing particular occurred during our re« 
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turn to Zahle, excepting that we passed some 
women on horseback wearing the tantour, that 
extraordinary ornament of the head worn by the 
Druse females: it is a horn of silver, or of cop- 
er silvered over, according to the wealth of the 
wearer, a foot and a half or two feet in length, 
springing from the top of the forehead, like the 
horn of a unicorn, and adorned with raised 
figures of stars, animals, and a variety of pat- 
terns. Over this hangs a drapery of white mus- 
lin, by means of which the wearer can conceal 
her features at pleasure. This horn is fixed 
upon a cushion fastened upon the head with 
such cumbrous machinery that it is sometimes 
not taken off for a month together—a most in- 
convenient nightcap, one would suppose, for any 
lady! 
“In another district this ornament assumes 
a different form, resembling two large wine- 
funnels joined together, or a devil upon two 
sticks in the game once so fashionable in Eng- 
land. This is put on so as to stick out hori- 
zontally over the left ear, and upon it the dra- 
pery of the veil is arranged.” 


During the voyage of the travelling party 
along the coast of Asia Minor, circumstances 
suggested to them an explanation of a difli- 
culty in the history of St. Paul’s voyages, for 
which most commentators have been unable 
to account :-— 


“Weighing from Calymno, we stood away for 
Samos, passing the lofty and mysterious Patmos 
on our left. The obstinacy of the captain here 
added nearly three days to our tiresome voyage : 
instead of passing to the westward of Samos, as 
he might easily and quickly have done, in de- 
spite of all that could be urged by us, and in- 
deed the best part of his own crew, he insisted 
upon taking the eastern passage, through the 
narrow straits between the island and the con- 
tinent, and thus got us embayed in the deep 
Gulf of Samos or Ephesus. 

“This circumstance suggested to one of my 
companions (to whom I stand indebted for re- 
minding me of it) and myself, an explanation 
of what appears an extraordinary statement in 
the narrative of St. Paul's voyage. To give this 
has been my chief inducement to add this brief 
account of our voyage, assured that nothing, 
however trifling in itself, that tends to elucidate 
the Sacred Writings can be unacceptable. In 
examining the history of St. Paul’s visit to Mile- 
tus, (Acts, xx.) it is difficult to understand why 
he should sail 6y the Gulf of Ephesus, and go 
onwards, and apparently out of his way, to Mile- 
tus, for the purpose of having an interview with 
the Ephesian elders, to summon whom he had 
to send back a messenger to Ephesus. Now, it 
took us two days’ hard beating before we could 
get out of the Gulf of Samos, or Ephesus, in a 
vessel probably far better calculated for turning 
to windward than any that existed at the period 
when St. Paul lived. Had he, therefore, at any 
season of the year, but more especially in the 
spring, (and his voyage was a little after Easter, 
‘for he hasted, if it were possible for him to be 
at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost,’) run down 
to Ephesus, situated as it was at the very bot- 
tom of this deep gulf, he must necessarily, in 
consequence of the westerly winds, which blow 
here for the greater part of the year like a mon- 
soon, have been delayed many days, which was 
the very thing he was anxious to avoid.—He 
therefore passed to windward of Samos, and 
landed at Trogyllium, thence proceeded to Mi- 
letus, and from Miletus sent to summon the 
elders of Ephesus to his presence, leaving his 
vessel at Trogyllium, and rejoining her after his 
interview, that she might not be embayed by 
running down to Mycali, but might run towards 
Patmos, and then, with a flowing sheet proceed 
to Coos. ‘And it came to pass, after we had 
launched, we came with a straight course unto 





Coos,’ (Acts, xx1.) If the winds in St. Paul’s 
day were, with the other great features of nature, 
the same as they now are, and understood so to 
be by the navigators of the time, the course 
which he actually took is fully accounted for: 
but in no other way do I see how it can be well 
explained consistently with his object of saving 
time. 

The melancholy interest attached to the 
name of Scio, induces us to quote the deserip- 
tion of that unfortunate island :— 

“Scio, at the distance whence we viewed it 
with longing eyes, had a most charming ap- 
pearance—white houses and villas on the sur- 
rounding slopes peeped smilingly from among 
groves of oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, 
&c.; gentle hills, seemingly all fertility, and 
clothed with wood, rose in succession behind, 
increasing in altitude as they receded from the 
town, till, in the centre of the island, they were 
elevated into a lofty and majestic ridge. But 
our telescopes told a tale of misery: these ap- 
parently smiling and happy dwellings proved for 
the most part to be mere shells, disfigured by the 
black marks of conflagration—a melancholy 
monument of the cruel vengeance inflicted by 
the Turkish fleet under Capudan Pasha in 1822, 
when twenty-five thousand of its inhabitants fell 
beneath the Moslem sword, and thirty thousand 
more were sold into captivity.” 

The length of our extracts from a little 
volume of one hundred and fifty pages, is the 
best proof of our approbation of its style and 
subject ; we have only to add, that it is very 
tastefully illustrated with one steel and seve- 
ral wood engravings. 





Alle Mie Prigioni di Silvio Pellico Addizioni, 

di Piero Maroncelli, §:c. { Additions to the 

‘ Mie Prigioni’ of Silvio Pellico. By Piero 

Maroncelli. } 

(Second Notice.} 

We promised to return to this interesting 
volume, and we are more than ever inclined 
to do so, by the letters which reach us almost 
weekly from one or other of the Italian 
States, all foretelling fresh troubles to that 
unhappy country. It is only from works 
like this, that we can collect evidence of 
those private and national wrongs, which 
have driven the people of Italy to madness, 
and will, before long, hurry them on to some 
desperate and simultaneous outbreak of in- 
dignant passion, that will startle all Europe. 
It is not two months (October 12,) since we 
announced the publication of a cheap and 
popular work, in northern Italy,. intended 
for the difiusion of knowledge among all 
classes, and from which, therefore, all con- 
troversial subjects, in religion and politics, 
were excluded; we are now informed that it 
is discontinued, and that the publisher is in 
prison. 

A large portion of the volume before us 
is taken up with a commentary on the Ita- 
lian pocts of the present age; but the narra- 
tive of political strife and personal suffering, 
is of too exciting a nature to prepare us for 
the enjoyment of literary speculation; and 
though we can recommend the treatise of 
Maronecelli to the lovers of Italian litera- 
ture, as a pleasant and ingenious sketch, we 
prefer gathering from the ‘ Addizioni’ some 
of those incidents which have a more na- 
tural connexion with the sufferings of Pel- 
lico and his companions. It is, however, 
worthy of observation, that the patriot party 
to which he was devoted, attempted, during 
its short career, the noble work of resusci- 








tating the national literature, Not only 











poetry, but history came under their review; 
and Count Porro, Confalonieri, Botta, and 
Pellico himself, formed the centre of the as- 
sociation. Nor was literature their only care; 
the education of the people became an espe- 
cial object of attention. Confalonieri ac- 
cordingly visited both London and Paris, to 
examine the various systems of popular in- 
struction ; and, on his return to Milan, a 
school was established in the house of Count 
Porro, and others in various parts of the city 
and surrounding territory. A steam-boat 
was the next experiment, and a ready com- 
munication was established by this means 
between Pavia and Parma. ‘This was suc- 
ceeded by the introduction of gas; and the 
community, inspired with anew sense of power 
and vitality, seemed on the eve of obeying, 
with one simultaneous rush, the impulse thus 
given to its energies, when the leaden hand 
of despotism fell heavily upon its youn 
energies ; and the patriots, who had Gesell 
with such zeal and such success, were, on 
one pretence or another, stopped in their 
noble endeavours, and condemned to perish 
by years of solitary imprisonment in an 
Austrian dungeon, or at once upon the 
scaffold. 

The following are some of those instances 
of the petty oppression which Pellico and 
his fellow-prisoners suffered, over and above 
the ordinary miseries of a dungeon. 

On the 13th of March 1825, their cell 
was visited by two ministers of the Austrian 
government, who immediately on entering 
proceeded to make the most rigorous search 
for the invisible means and instruments of 
treason. “ But when it is recollected,” says 
our author, “that the furniture of our room 
consisted only of straw, two coverlets, two 
water vessels, and two wooden couches, it 
will seem difficult to discover how they could 
employ twelve hours in the examination.” 
Every article, however, was separately and 
minutely viewed; and at last the prisoners 
were obliged to strip themselves, and were 
left naked, while every part of their dress 
was proved in a similar manner. Maroncelli 
in vain endeavoured to repress his rage, when 
he saw poor Pellico, then suffering under a 
violent attack of cold and fever, sitting 
shivering three quarters of an hour with no 
other covering but his shirt. ‘ I could not 
endure this,” says he, ‘ but, clenching my 
fist, demanded in an angry tone some cover- 
ing for my friend, intimating that they might 
then pursue their examination as slowly as 
they chose.” A coarse cloth was at length 
given to the trembling invalid, but a severe 
illness followed his exposure. The following 
day, the two captives were summoned to give 
an account of the articles which had been 
taken from their cell, and declared forfeited. 
These were a pair of spectacles belonging to 
Pellico; and two wooden forks. On the 
former being called forth, he was asked who 
had given him permission to wear the spec- 
tacles; “ Everybody, and nobody,” was the 
reply. “ During the three years I have been 
at Spielberg, they have only been taken from 
my nose at night. The governor himself, 
Count Mitrowsky, has always seen me with 
them, end has made no objection to them.” 
“ T have never seen them—lI do not remem- 
ber—it is quite irregular—I cannot restore 
them,” instantly exclaimed the director ; and 
Pellico said with a melancholy voice, “ Signor! 
the Emperor has condemned me to fifteew 
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~ years imprisonment; but has not taken from 
me the sense of sight.” The wooden forks 
were the next subject of inquiry, and Pellico, 
who had patiently borne the weightier op- 
pressions of tyranny, could not refrain from 
expressing his contempt at the stupidity, as 
well as.cruelty, exhibited in this petty show 
of barbarous authority. 

Through the kind interference of Count 
Mitrowsky, at present the Grand Chancellor 
Minister of State, and at that time the Go- 
vernor General of Moravia and Silesia, Pel- 
lico recovered his spectacles. On visiting the 
prisoners, he confessed his want of power to 
reverse what had been done by the Minister 
of Police. ‘* And where then was the ques- 
tion tried respecting the wooden forks ?” in- 
quired the captives. “At Vienna, my friends, 
and before the Emperor himself,” was the 
answer. “The refusal of a wooden fork,” 
said Pellico, is more ridiculous than cruel : 
but your Excellency will see that we were 
not condemned to blindness, although to 
close confinement.” “ Yes, yes,” replied the 
good Count, evidently moved at the observa- 
tion ; and involuntarily raising his hands to 
his spectacles, which he was never without, 
he took them off, and seeming at once to feel 
all the misery of poor Pellico’s situation, he 
made a motion by which he appeared to say, 
“ Accept them, and you will do mea favour.” 
The prisoner squeezed the hand of the bene- 
volent nobleman with an expression of the 
deepest gratitude, but refused the offer. 
Count Mitrowsky left the prison greatly af- 
fected, and Pellico soon after received his 
own spectacles, and Maroncelli his eye-glass, 
which had been taken from him at the same 
time. The wooden forks, however, could not 
be obtained.—It is mentioned as a curious 
circumstance, that Lafayette, during the five 
years and a half that he was confined in the 
Castle of Olmiitz, was not allowed the use of 
a wooden fork for either himself or his family. 
The Commandante, seeing him one day at his 
dinner, asked him if it did not appear some- 
thing new to him to eat with his fingers; 
“‘ Not at all,’’ said the General, “ for in Ame- 
rica I have seen the Iroquois eat in this 
manner.” 

Another instance of petty cruelty is given 
in the following anecdote of their fellow pri- 
soner, Confalonieri. He had been condemned 
to death; and the entreaties with which his 
Countess had sought the interference of the 
Empress were found to be unavailing. She 
was then at Vienna, and the information re- 
specting her husband’s sentence reached her 
at a late hour of the night. In an agony of 
grief, she flew to the palace, disregarding 
both the hour, and the difliculties which 
stood in the way of her seeing the Empress. 
Her passionate exclamations of despair 

roved irresistible. ‘The Empress, having 
Tistened to her appeal, withdrew to the 
chamber of her consort, and, after some 
time, returned, with a remission of the sen- 
tence of death for that of imprisonment. 
Who can say what were the feelings of the 
almost distracted wife on receiving this boon 
of mercy? But the messenger with the order 
for Confalonicri’s immediate execution had 
already been despatched to Milan. In an 


instant she was in a carriage, and on the road | 


to that city. Taking nothing for her sup- 
pert but a little liquid, refusing repose, and 
paying the postillions five or six times more 
than their usual demand, she reached her 


| destination at the very juncture when her 
husband was preparing for the fatal stroke. 
But throughout the whole of her painful 
journey her head, throbbing with anguish, 
had rested on a little pillow, which, by the 
time she arrived at Milan, was saturated with 
her tears. This pillow her husband took 
with him to his dungeon: it was the only 
comfort he possessed as he lay chained on 
his straw; and successive superintendents 
left it untouched. At length the Baron von 
Vogel came; the little pillow was declared 
irregular, and the unfortunate captive was at 
once deprived of what was to him a treasure 
of incalculable worth. 

Pellico is to be found in every part of 
Maroncelli’s book; but in such brief obser- 
vations and anecdotes, that it must be fairly 
read through before a notion can be formed 
of the strict union existing between these 
amiable men. If we could find fault with a 
work which exhibits so much mind and such 
amiable sentiments as this of Maroncelli, we 
should certainly say that it is very inartifi- 
cially put together, and that it only presents 
to the eye, at first sight, a collection of ill- 
connected little pamphlets. But we can 
pardon errors of this kind when there is real 
worth in the matter; and though we should 
have been able to make better use of a book 
better compiled, we can recommend it to the 
readers of [talian as abounding in interesting 
anecdote. 

We would willingly, upon any other occa- 
sion, have offered a few words of criticism 
on, and a few translated specimens from, the 
‘Francesca da Rimini,’ and the ‘ Eufemia 
di Messina,’ which are subjoined to this vo- 
lume. The former, indeed, is a work of a high 
order—full of beauty and that delicacy of 
sentiment which none but refined minds can 
reach; nor is it wanting in the fire which is 
essential to a drama—but we are in no 
humour to “ dally with words,” and a better 
opportunity may hereafter offer, as we have 
heard that Mr. Wright, the able translator of 
Dante, has some thoughts of giving a trans- 
lation of these dramas to the public. 











Ovid's Fasti, with Notes; and an Introduc- 
tion, by T. Keightley, Esq. Dublin: 
Milliken & Co. 

The Select Orations of Cicero; with Notes, 
by the Rev. M. M‘Kay. Dublin: Wake- 
man. 

The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus ; with 
a Translation and Notes, by D. Spillan, 
Esq. Same Publisher. 

Tne contributions of the Irish University to 

classical literature are proverbially rare—it 

is but justice to add, that they have been, in 
most instances, valuable. Leland’s Trans- 
lation of Demosthenes, and his Life of Philip, 
rank among the standard works of our lan- 
guage; Walker's Livy is the best edition of 
the Roman historian, and his Selections from 

Lucian a perfect model for a school-book. 

The great reform effected by Dr. Lloyd in 

the University, has given a new impulse to 

the Irish scholars; and we have before us 
three very creditable editions of important 
classical works, edited, printed, and published 
in Dublin, yet fit to compete with any similar 
productions of the English press. 

Ovid's Fasti is perhaps the most truly 
national of any Latin poem,—not that he 





escaped the Hellenic mania of the Augustan 





age, but because his genius disdained the 
trammels of imitation; and he therefore 
loved more the untouched legends of Italy 
than the hackneyed fables of the Greek my. 
thology. A better editor for such a work 
than Mr. Keightley could scarcely be found - 
he is the only English writer that has treated 
the subject of mythology philosophically ; 
and his articles on Niebuhr in the Foreign 
Quarterly evince an intimate acquaintance 
with the early history of Latium and Roman 
antiquities. ‘The Introduction is replete with 
useful information ; the Notes brief, but sa- 
tisfactory : the student obtains from them 
all the assistance necessary to understand 
the author; and his attention is never dis- 
tracted by superfluous dissertations. 

Of M‘Kay’s Cicero we can give an equally 
favourable account. The Delphin edition of 
the Roman orator was originally bad; and 
the typographical blunders _ perpetuated 
through successive editions seailiets many 
passages perfectly unintelligible. Mr.M‘Kay’s 
first task was to obtain an accurate text, and 
he judiciously adopted that of Orellius, pub- 
lished at Zurich in 1826. His Notes are 
strictly limited to the explanation of the 
text ;—excursive commentary has been of 
late so common a fault, that we rejoice to 
find any editors free from this error. Alto- 
gether, this is the best edition of Cicero, 
for the use of students, that has yet been 
published. 

The translation of Tacitus is executed with 
great spirit and fidelity ; but, in his Notes, 
Mr. Spillan has fallen into the grave error 
of laborious trifling. The three works be- 
fore us are very neatly printed—a merit 
sufficiently rare in Irish books: if Dublin 
can produce such favourable specimens of 
typography, it may have a chance of rivalling 
Edinburgh in the production of books. 





Memoirs of Marshal Ney, illustrated with Portrait, 
Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Bull. 

Ir is some months since we noticed the original 
French edition of this valuable work ;+ ithassince 
been highly praised in Blackwood; and The 
Times, we observe, has this week done justice to 
its merits, and to the very excellent translation 
published by Mr. Bull. 











The Reform. By John Galt. Fraser. 
Tuts is ‘The Member,’ and ‘The Radical’ 
bound together. All sorts of Political Unions, 
Mr. Galt says, are the fashion, and he hopes 
this may be to the taste of the public. 





A Practical Summary of the Stamp Duties, alpha- 
betically arranged. By J. H. Brady. London; 
Hurst. 

WE are not competent to determine on the accu- 

racy of this work, but, presuming that it is 

accurate, which we have no reason to doubt, it 
must be a very useful one. 





A Popular Introduction to the Study of Quadrupeds. 
Printed for the Religious Tract Society. 
“Tue greatest mischiefs that I have witnessed,” 
said an old divine, ‘* were perpetrated with the 
best intentions by well-disposed people.” He 
can scarcely be said to have exaggerated. It is 
easy to expose the fallacies of a charlatan, or de- 
tect the artifice of an impostor, but downright 
honest enthusiasm defies reason and argument, 
and therefore, nothing but experience can effi- 
ciently expose its errors or demonstrate the evil 
of its proceedings. Of the Religious Tract So- 
ciety as a body, we are inclined to speak with 
tSee Athenxum, Nos, 301, 302, 
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t—we have no doubt it is entitled to all 
the merit that is consequent on purity of motive 
and benevolence of design ; but, a cursory glance 
at the publications of the Society, is sufficient to 
show us that here the list of its merits must 
close—that if utter nothingness could with truth 
be predicated of its actions, it would be an ad- 
vantage. Itis, it appears, the rule of the Society, 
that every publication shall have a decidedly 
religious character, and we are not inclined to 
object; but when, under this rule, the young 
reader is led into the discussion of the mysteries 
of faith, in season and out of season—when the 
awful subject of human redemption is used in- 
cidentally to illustrate the history of monkeys— 
the dangers to which the soul is exposed, are 
brought to explain bear-fighting—and the beau- 
tiful parable of “the pearl of great price,” is 
dragged into a description of a sable-hunt, we 
say that the rule is violated, that such a style 
has an irreligious tendency. ‘“ Deference,” says 
Swift, “flies before familiarity, like the sensitive 
lant at the approach of the finger ;” and the 
ract Society may be assured, that if they suc- 
ceed in making religious phrases familiar as 
household words, they will render religious sub- 
jects as little sacred as household things. 

Let it not be imagined, that we deny the close 
connexion between the works of creation and 
the attributes of the Creator ; perhaps no branch 
of science more fully displays the wisdom and 
the goodness, as well as the power, of God, than 
Natural History; but it teaches nothing of the 
doctrines which we derive solely from revelation ; 
and the attempt to unite doctrinal points with a 
description of quadrupeds can only end in giving 
us bad science and worse theology. Take, for 
instance, such a passage as the following, de- 
scribing the dangers to which the monkey tribe 
is exposed :— 

“ Amongst the beasts of prey, the leopard and 
panther are most to be dreaded; the monkey is 
their favourite food ; creeping cat-like along the 
branches, they surprise it when asleep; or they 
lie in ambush among the leaves; or crouch at 
the river’s brink, keeping up an incessant war- 
fare, and affording a perpetual source of terror 
and ction. Thus it is with the christian; he 
is encompassed with enemies more malignant 
than the leopard, for ‘not only does Satan go 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour ;’ but he bears a foe within—his own 
evil nature ; against which, he must be watchful 
and vigilant, and to overcome which, he needs 
the grace of God, which is promised to all who 
seek in the appointed way. The world too is 
against him, endeavouring to ensnare him with 
its allurements ; at every step he takes, he finds 
the ministers of sin and pleasure waiting to 
pounce upon him; they lurk in the mart, in the 
counting-house, in the shop; they lurk in the 
splendid mansion, and in the humble cottage. 
Ambition crouches behind the monument of the 
patriot; ostentation in the bowers of charity ; 
avarice in the gardens of industry. How shall 
the christian escape? Christ has opened the 
way. His grace is all sufficient. To return to 
our subject. We have already stated the race of 
monkeys to be extremely numerous as to spe- 
cies.” 


Of the author of such a farrago, it is unneces- 
sary to speak. But the Society must surely have 
among its members some men of ordinary capa- 
cities: to such we say, look at the passage we 
have quoted; see what subjects are there united 
in degrading associations! Is it not as likely 
that the young will remember the monkeys, 
when they hear these doctrines mentioned, as 
that they will learn the doctrines from the his- 
tory of monkeys? If you can do no better than 
this, do nothing,—remembering the Scotch pro- 
verb, that there is a certain class of men who 
should never meddle with chopping sticks. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 


OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
BRITiSH NOVELS AND ROMANCES—Continued from No. 316, p. 777. 


Mary Russert Mitrorp is no sighing sister 
like Hannah More, but a kindly and gladsome 
lady, who promotes the happiness of the nation 
by her hearty sketches of domestic manners, 
rural pursuits, village pastimes, and her all but 
living portraits of cottage dames and rustic hus- 
bandmen. In doing this, she is promoting mo- 
rality and true devotion, more than if she were 
to come abroad in a religious allegory, and prove 
to the world that we are sunk in folly and sin, 
and that hell is gaping for the nine-tenths of 
mankind. She commits no such folly: she 
takes a walk down the greenwood glades, drops 
into the smoking cottage, sees the healthy child 
in the cradle and the fatpot on the fire, and the 
thrifty housewife presiding over all; she extends 
her walk to the fields—sees the shepherd on his 
hill, the rustic at the plough, eyes the growing 
crops, aids the farmer in calculating the promise 
of the year, and returns home through the vil- 
lage, where the hinds play at bowls, publicans 
burnish their pewter, and some staid old squire, 
who loves to look on his patrimonial timber, 
comes sauntering along, and gossips with her 
about merry old times, and resolves, from some- 
thing which she has said, to send a Christmas 
log and a junk of beef to all his poor neigh- 
bours. No one has painted with such a true 
hand, and in such natural colours, the joys and 
sorrows which crowd the landscape of humble 
life ; she has looked through and through society, 
and the result is those sketches and tales which 
vindicate Old England from the aspersions of 
Crabbe. Those who desire to feel how the un- 
sophisticated heart of the country beats—who 
wish to see the peasantry at wakes, and fairs, 
and festivals, must have recourse to the works 
of this accomplished authoress. She is no 
dealer in the poetic and the lofty—she limns us 
no high-souled maidens, mourning under the 
moon, and sighing out fantastic woe; on the 
contrary, she deals in the sober realities of ex- 
istence, and uses colours of a modest and quaker- 
like hue. Neither does she seem anxious about 
strong contrasts or studied effects: yet all is in 
unity and strict harmony. That she does not 
study this, would be to say, that she is not a 
mistress of the art in which she excels: we have 
all the effect of study without its appearance ; 
every incident drops naturally into its place, 
and every portrait takes up its individual posi- 
tion. To all this she unites admirable good 
sense, and a thoughtfulness and penetration 
alike original and pleasing. 

She made her first début as a poetess ; and 
no doubt the practice of “ the art unteachable, 
untaught,” introduced her to the study of cha- 
racter and scene, in which she has since excelled. 
It also taught her, what it taught Franklin—a 
graphic truth of language and readiness of illus- 
tration, peculiar to poets who excel in prose. 
It is not alone as a mistress in the art of domes- 
tic fiction that we have to regard her: she has 
made a strong impression on the public mind as 
a dramatist, and has witnessed the slope of wet 
faces from the pit to the roof, of which Cowper 
speaks as the accompaniment of a well-written 
and well-acted tragedy. She is, perhaps, not 
quite aware of the deep hold which her com- 
positions have taken of the heart of the country. 
One friend of mine (Ritchie), now in the grave, 
proved himself a stern and stubborn critic in all 
works save those of Miss Mitford—Mary Mitford, 
as he loved to call her. “ How could I be other- 
wise than kind 2” said he, the last time I had the 
joy of meeting him, “she speaks to the heart 
and to the understanding, and deals in rational 
beings and landscapes, such as a plain man may 





hope to see without going to another world. 
She is the only painter of true English nature 
that I know of: the rest are splendid daubers 
—all light and shade, darkness and sunshine; 
Mary Mitford gives the land and the people, and 
for that I honour her.” 


TueoporE Hook may be compared, for the 
sake of contrast, with Miss Mitford: she is of 
the country, he is of the town; she paints life 
in its more natural state—he limns it plumed, 
padded, and jewelled; she bids nature speak 
in a free unsophisticated way—he opens the 
lips of his pert misses and mincing madams, 
and they utter the affectations of artificial life. 
Mitford is of God, and Hook is of man— 
we mean no more than that both are true in 
their delineations: for Theodore’s page mirrors 
back the patched face and false love-locks of 
this great city, with as much clearness as that of 
Mary reflects country sun-burned beauties, with 
corn braided in their locks at harvest-home. It 
would not be easy to find another artist with 
ability equal to Hook’s for discussing the good 
and evil, the passions and affectations, the fits 
of generosity and settled systems of saving, the 
self-sufficiency and the deplorable weakness, the 
light and darkness, the virtue and the vice, of 
this prodigious Babel. The stories which he 
tells might be invented with little outlay of 
fancy, for the best of them are far from being 
either clear or consistent; but the characters, 
which live and breathe in them, would make 
the narratives pleasing, though they were as 
crooked as the walls of Troy. How skilfully 
he unfolds the character of his man of a million 
in fixed and floating capital; unbuttons him by 
degrees; shows him in his counting-house, amid 
his slender clerks, allowing his goodly waistcoat, 
stuffed with wine and venison, to project upon 
the desk before him, while, with spectacles on 
nose, he runs his calculating eyes up the fertile 
columns of a balanced account, and, grunting 
approbation, signs his name to his twelvemonths’ 
profit, six figures deep, takes the arm of his chief 
clerk to help him into his low-hung carriage, 
which moves off with groaning springs to his 
country box crowning a pleasant lawn, where 
he dozes and dreams of other speculations and 
heavier gains. 

Hook’s defects are those of his subject more 
than of himself. He chooses to write of what he 
knows best; and cannot imagine, and scarcely 
cares, how he is felt by the country bred, and 
those whom London has not sharpened till their 
fingers are like fish-hooks. He speaks a lan. 
guage, and writes of a people, not understood, 
and nearly unknown, to the shepherd, the hus- 
bandman, the mechanic, and the farmer. They 
cunnot comprehend the affected manners which 
he paints, or imagine what sort of unhappy 
creatures he lives among—they are of the pitch. 
fork, he of the silver fork, school. He ridicules 
all who eat without silver plate, or convey their 
meat to their mouth in the readiest way; they, 
on the contrary, laugh at the follies of the 
wealthy, and seem disposed, at a feast, to eat, 
like the heroes in Virgil, their plates as well 
as their meat. These frivolities cross us fre- 
quently in Hook’s works; and we never meet 
them but they remind us of the penalty which 
those must pay who deal with the husk of society 
and not with the heart. Such touches of man- 
ners and fashion, are like the hooped petti- 
coats, the lead-loaded sleeves, and the toupeed 
locks of our grandmothers—they are dropped 
and forgotten; nothing is lasting but natural 
emotion and the language of the heart. Hook 
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has other claims to our notice than for fictions 
respecting town life: he is remarkable for his 
agreeable manners and his ready wit ; his jokes 
are as numerous, and sometimes as good, as 
those of Joe Miller—indeed, booksellers talk 
of drawing the city puns up in rank and file, 
under the command of Theodore Hook. In 
extempore verse he is wondrously expert ; give 
him a bottle of champagne and a subject, and 
he finds rhymes and air, and acquits himself 
with no little happiness. The squibs and lam- 
poons ascribed to him are not few; but no doubt 
his name is compelled to carry the lead of others 
along with his own gold. 


Perhaps a greater contrast to Miss Mitford 
and Mr. Hook cannot well be named than 
James Hoce. He sees the world under a light 
which never shone for them: and, though all 
that he writes is from nature, from what he sees, 
feels, and imagines, his nature is not their nature ; 
in short, he has nothing in common with them, 
not even the language! He speaks, indeed, 








of superstitious fancy with the realities of life. 
But, then, were he to throw the mantle of his 
inspiration over Bow Church instead of Yarrow 
Hill, it would be a sad waste of his powers: he 
is for the country, and a country, too, where the 
people have imagination to keep a look-out, as 
Burns said he did, on suspicious places. He 
will, probably, be the last of the race of the 
imaginative: all poetic impulses of a high fancy 
are wearing out; a rail-road has been driven 
right through the land of dread, and the horn of 
the mail-coach sounds where fairies danced to 
the sound of their elfin minstrelsy. 


As author of * Anastasius,’ Tuomas Hore 
claims a place among the children of fiction. 
He has little in common, except talent, with 
our popular novelists; he seems to have form- 
ed his taste in a Greek school, kept by an 
oriental scholar: there is much that is classic, 
and but little that is English. The land over 
which his hero is conducted is a foreign soil, and 





as others do of shepherd maids and shepherd | 
| selves little acquainted with the country and the 


swains; he introduces them into his stories, with 
their hopes, their fears, their notions, and their 
whims, and puts the earth below them and the 
heaven above them ; but then he throws a spell 
into the air, and shows the works of his hand by 
a supernatural light—a halo, such as no one else 
has at command. This is the wizard light which 
leads him astray; he goes sauntering on under 
its influence, dry-footed himself, but heedless 
of the 
Mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 

which lie in the way of his readers. He con- 
ceives his story well, and he gathers materials 
with diligence, but he has not the patience to 
modify the natural and the supernatural till 
they unite harmoniously ; he tosses all into a wild 
heap, out of which no one can extract a clear aud 
a probable story. This is the chief fault of his 
two prose romances, called, ‘ The Three Perils 
of Man,’ and * The Three Perils of Woman ;’ 
sometimes the structure which he designed to 
raise hovers like a shadowy edifice before the eye 
of the reader, who loses sight of it and hurries 
forward, then obtains a glimpse, perhaps, of one 
of the battlements, or of the portico, and has 
never the pleasure of beholding more. Another 
of his faults is, he is constantly labouring to 
create heroic characters, while he has not the 
remotest notion of what the heroic is: his cava- 
liers are fierce cut-throats or rude clowns, who 
no more resemble the true souls of fire and 
minds of noblaye, than a clown’s clog resembles 
a lady’s silver-heeled slipper. He is subject, 
too, to strange fits of wandering; and it is his 
pleasure to indulge in long and unfruitful con- 
versations, in which the story, instead of going 
forward, does worse even than stand still, for it 
travels back. Nor is he without other blemishes, 
which are slow to be forgiven by the world—he 
deals now and then in over-warm language and 
gross allusions, forgetting that the present cen- 
tury is the most decorous, at least in speech, of 
any of the nineteen. 

His faults are not few, his beauties are nume- 
rous, and some of them of a high order. He is 
quite an original in everything: all is unbought 
and unborrowed ; he would not consider a style, 
or a sentiment, or a story even, as worth the 
trouble of carriage. He flies his own free flight, 
and will neither rise higher nor descend lower, 
for love or reproach. When he chooses to be 
simple and unaffected, there are few to match 
him: his ‘ Wool-Gatherer,’ some of his * Winter 
Night’s Tales’—which, instead of lengthening 
the nights, as a surly critic averred, shortened 
them for thousands—his *‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck,’ 
and, indeed, all his fictions, exhibit much of the 
innocence, and truth, and blamelessness of pas- 
toral life. In his finer moods, no one has equal- 
led him in the rare power of uniting the elegance 


we imagine that he walks, and looks, and con- 
verses, With a native air, because we are our- 


people. Hope has a pure and a quick fancy, and 
maintains the spirit and manner of his charac- 
ters with remarkable consistency and truth. “ It 
would be impossible,” says Gifford, “ to turn 
over a score of pages without encountering some 
happy sketch of character, some originality of 
thought, or some sentiment, if not entirely new, 
yet invested with much of the charm of novelty, 
by the slyness of insinuation and shrewdness of 
expression in which it is conveyed.” The faults 
of the work are two-fold: the chief character is 
a cold-hearted scoundrel, whom we loathe from 
our soul, and the language is neither prose nor 
poetry, but a 
Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants most affect. 


He was an accomplished gentleman, of much 
taste in the fine arts, and liberal, generous and 
humane. 


Of the ‘ Vathek’ of Becxrorp England can- 
not well claim the inspiration; for, though its 
words are hers, all that renders those words 
touching or expressive is of another land. It 
is little known, and was never popular with the 
public; it has admirers among the ingenious 
and the travelled, who can appreciate its merits, 
and feel its claims to originality. 


Of another kind, and a far different school, is 
Joun Gat, author of the * Annals of the Parish,’ 
‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ and ‘ Lawrie Todd.” He 
has no classic predilections, and sets up no 
favourite author as a model; he aims at no 
studied elegance of phrase, cares nothing for 
formal accuracy of costume, seems not at all 
solicitous about the dignity of human nature, 
and thinks chivalry a joke. He leaves all these 
matters to take care of themselves, and sets to 
work to read us a chapter of living life, like 
one sure of securing listeners. There can be 
nothing more simple than the way in which 
he commences his enchantments: he contents 
himself, like the mariner of the glittering eye, 
with starting from no *vantage ground—* There 
was a man,” quoth he, and away he goes, looking 
neither to the right for fine things, nor to the 
left for the picturesque, but fixing his eye stea- 
dily on the object before him. As he proceeds 
we begin to feel his sorcery ; the characters, or- 
dinary looking, and promising to be bores at 
first, gradually unfold their peculiarities; the 
simplicity of one, the dry humour of a second, 
the worldly wisdom of a third, and the sly sel- 
fishness of a fourth, grow upon us; our brow, at 
first clouded and doubting, begins to clear up; 
we find things to smile at; touches of quiet hu- 
mour, sharp, sarcastic rubs, happy, natural pas- 





sages work their good work; we smile—then 





laugh outright, and think of nothing else till 
we find the author at the end of his work, and 
the singular web of fiction woven, 

In all the history of literature, I know nothing 
more real, and in better truth and good keeping, 
than the * Annals of the Parish ;’ * The Ayrshire 
Legatees’ has something of the same, and s0 
has ‘ The Provost.’ The Rev. Micah Balwhid. 
der is a man by himself. Blessed with expe. 
rience in wives, and living in rather a retired 
parish, the good man pursues the even tenor of 
his way, marvelling at nothing which would have 
made others marvel, and wondering where there 
was little cause for wondering. He sees the 
French Revolution burst around, and likens it 
to the rise in tobacco consequent on a war 
which took place, he was told, in the West; 
one Mrs. Balwhidder dies, and he supplies her 
place, at the end of a year and a day, from the 
contents of a neighbouring pew in the kirk: in 
short, nothing disturbs his tranquillity, save such 
whiffling matters as should not move it. All 
the other works of the author share largely in this 
sort of quiet originality, but they are more stir. 
ring and ambitious, and aspire to the historical 
and the national : his ‘ Southennan,’ ‘ Sir Andrew 
Wylie,’ ‘Stanley Buxton,’ * Ringan Gilhaize, 
and others, unite history with romance, and give 
us a picture of the times, and detail some of the 
events which influenced the weal or woe of the 
country. I am of those, and I suspect they are 
not few, who prefer this author’s domestic to his 
historical delineations: in detailing private ad. 
ventures he is all but unrivalled; all is easy, 
flowing, and unaffected ; characters burst out as 
thick as buds in a May morning, and the lively 
din of gossip commences, which we wish may 
run on for ever. In heroics he is like a man in 
mail; his motions are constrained, and his step 
is measured, and what he does he seems to do 
with difficulty. He makes his heroes perform 
acts not at all in keeping with their characters: 
for instance, Ringan Gilhaize, at the battle of 
Killiecrankie, snaps his carabine from behind a 
fence at Claverhouse—then hammers his flint, 
tries again, and it burns priming—at last it goes 
off, and the reader almost cries * Murder!” He 
loads the character, too, of Archbishop Sharpe 
with more varied infamy than necessary ; the 
spirit of persecution, which was strong within 
him, gave darkness sufficient for the purposes of 
romance. 

The genius of Galt is not exclusively Scottish, 
though critics aver that his works wear the nor- 
thern livery, and breathe of the west. Much 
of the language is, indeed, peculiar, but the cha- 
racters, slightly modified by situation, are those 
common to all the world. The conception of 
his ‘ Lawrie Todd’ is as natural as it is poetic; 
he has the spirit of a hero of romance, and, 
though small of stature and weak of body, and 
deformed likewise, he marches away into the 
great western wilderness of America, and, calling 
his head into action, causes desolation to vanish 
and cultivation to appear, and for the reign of 
the lynx and the bear, establishes that of man. 
Galt’s great charm resides in his dramatic conver- 
sations; to listen to his old dames—speaking of 
their own experiences in life, and of their influ- 
ence in other days, and every now and then all 
but pitying the lack of good looks, and the ab- 
sence of mental endowments, and the little 
inclination to thrift, among the living race of 
blooming spinsters—is to put one’s self under 
the wand of the enchanter, for from him there 
is no escape. In person Mr. Galt is tall, his 
looks manly, his conversation fluent; he is 4 
steady friend, and an agreeable companion. 


I should like to live in a world of Joun Wut- 
son’s making: how lovely would be the hills, 
how romantic the mountains, how clear the skies, 
how beauteous the light of the half-risen sun 
how full of Paradise the vales, and of music the 
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streams! The song of the birds would be for 
ever heard, the bound of the deer for ever seen ; 
thistles would refuse to grow, and hail-showers 
to descend; while, amid the whole, woman 
would walk a pure and unspotted creature, 
clothed with loveliness as with a garment, the 
flowers desirous of being pressed by her white 
feet, the wind feeling enriched by her breath, 
while the eagle above would hesitate to pounce 
upon the lambs, charmed into a dove by the 
presence of beauty and innocence. Is this too 
fair a picture of the works in prose fiction of 
Wilson—the gay, the witty, the critical, the ironi- 
cal, the eloquent? No; it is but a daub com- 
d to the splendid pictures which he sends 
forth tothe world. Inthe presence of the works 
of Wilson the second, the landscapes of Wilson 
the first are shorn of their beams: the poctry of 
him of Wales is surpassed by him of Scotland ; 
and all the colours of the Academy could not 
rival the harmonious magnificence of the land- 
scape for which the Professor spreads his palette. 
He is the most imaginative of all our writers of 
fiction; to all that is lovely in the realms of 
reality he unites all that is ethereal in the do- 
minions of fancy; he looks on nature with the 
affectionate eye of a true poet, and, leaving the 
thorns, and briars, and puddles, to the Crabbes 
of romance, gives us only what is considered 
pbeauteous by a mind filled with the divinity 
of beauty. This is the excellence, and it is 
also the defect, of the romantic tales of Wil- 
son. The rose has its thorn, and human na- 
ture its foibles and its follies. He has too 
much of ideal loveliness—too much of the poetic 
abstract of perfection, and too little of men 
and manners, of passions and of opinions— 
of the leaven of common life: these are to the 
poetical in tale telling, what the husk is to the 
nut, to protect and adorn it by contrast. Apples 
are more beautiful hanging on the tree amid all 
their leaves, than when plucked and placed ina 
heap, though diffusing odour all around. Wilson 
addresses himself to minds almost exclusively 
poetic; he knows—none better—that the world 
is somewhat prosaic and dull, and loth to ap- 
plaud the sublime flights of fancy; nay, like 
the cow in the flower garden, it treads the most 
fragrant and lovely things—lilies, roses, and what 
not—down with its great cloven hoofs, and hur- 
ties to the beds of cabbage and kale. He has 
skill and talent fit for uniting the prose and 
poetry of life together: see with what fine tact 
and ready wit he deals out his sallies of humour, 
and sarcasm, and praise, and criticism, in his 
dramatic papers, so long the charm in Blackwood. 
The chief prose works of Wilson are the 
* Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter,’ ‘ The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,’ and 
‘The Foresters. They are justly popular. 
They are works of a fine fancy, and of a heart 
bathed in the sweetest things of nature. They 
are full, too, of human interest ; the lovely crea- 
tures whom he depicts, are not made to fill up 
ball-rooms and head the dance: they are en- 
dowed with warm affections, and perform the 
parts of wives, and daughters, and true loves, 
with all the nature, and with ten times more 
grace than they are performed in polished life. 
His pathos and his tenderness are all his own, 
and promise to endure; many of his characters, 
particularly those of women, are original and 
peculiar; they are all sensible of the charms of 
mildness and modesty, and walk in loveliness as 
the sun in light. All the grand elements of 
genius are in Wilson: he has shown great and 
various powers: he may be whatever he chooses 
to be, save young again; but then the pleasure 
is, he is far from old. His dramatic talents 
are as great as his other poems, and in poetic 
criticism he excels. 


Horace Smita became known to the world 
by his successful parodies on some of the chief 





poets ; and so close were his imitations, that some 
of them might have been mistaken for the work 
of Crabbe and Scott—they were like as lark 
resembles lark. In his imitation of Scott asa 
romance writer he was in earnest, but not so suc- 
cessful: and yet he achieved much, In his 
* Brambletye House,’ ‘ Tor Hill,’ and other 
tales, he constructed his stories with skill, placed 
his characters at their proper posts, combined 
into one clear and comprehensive narrative, a 
succession of incidents, domestic and historic, 
and gave the whole the hue and costume of the 
times in which they were laid. But he lacked 
somewhat of the air and life which distinguish 
the narratives of the great magician of the north: 
he had the shape, and hue,and look, and but little 
more ; he mustered his forces, but they marched 
like raw recruits, rather than disciplined heroes: 
the reader felt conscious that they were described, 
rather than exhibited; he took them not into 
his friendship, nor spoke of them as new ac- 
quaintances. The want of reality is a sore 
want; yet, in several instances, the author 
showed that he could both create and feel; in 
his female characters nature triumphed—he 
drew them from flesh and blood, and not from 
tapestry ; their words and actions continue with 
us, while we remember but the outlines of his 
Roundheads and Cavaliers. There is an oc- 
casional excess of the descriptive in his stories, 
and this is true of his characters as well as of his 
scenes : in equipping his warriors, he enumerates 
their weapons, and by whom made, and wearies 
us with delineations of halls and chambers, and 
lines of road, and plots of garden ground. He 
is, nevertheless, a good describer, has consider- 
able humour, not a little wit, a quick eye for the 
ludicrous, and a sympathy with noble natures 
and heroic deeds, which give him a worthy place 
among the novelists of these prolific times. He 
is famous for lively sallies in rhyme, and for pic- 
tures of city life and manners in both prose and 
verse. 


On the novels of Joun Banim the world has 
pronounced, on the whole, a very favourable 
opinion ; and, as it seems not to have been taken 
hastily up, nor to have been influenced impro- 
perly, the opinion may be deemed deliberate 
and right. Yet I have heard him spoken of as 
the greatest of all novelists, when the greatest 
that ever lived was still living; and I have, 
likewise, heard him condemned, as prolix, ex- 
travagant, and unnatural. It is not easy to 
decide, where such difference of opinion is enter- 
tained among men of taste ; but it is quite easy 
to see in the works of Banim, extraordinary 
breadth, and dramatic power, and life-like vigour 
of character, and yet feel that he overflows with 
words, says a hundred idle things, and pursues 
conversations till they grow tedious and want 
coherence and proportion. It is not from what 
he seems in the eyes of the English nation that 
he ought to be judged, but from what estima- 
tion he has won among those whose manners 
he has described, and to whom he has given 
strong passions, indignant bursts of patriotism, 
and overflowings of tenderness and love. The 
character of the two islands is in many things 
different, and works which profess to reflect 
the spirit, and manners, and feelings of the 
Irish, should be judged in the spirit of those 
they personate. To me, the wild fits of despair 
and exultation, of enthusiasm and despondency, 
of generosity and guile, which are so abundant 
in the *‘O’Hara Tales,’ and other stories from 
the same author, are seriously overstrained, and 
sometimes unnatural, though redeemed by ten 
thousand touches of truth and feeling. Yet I 
have no doubt—indeed I know it—that they 
have much of the Green Isle in them, and must 
be looked upon, in many respects, as strictly 
historic as well as domestic. It would have 
been better, however, had it been the pleasure 








of the author, to haye sobered them down a lit- 
tle—there is more wild action, wild speaking, 
and passion, and impulse, than is graceful and 
becoming. 


Epwarp Lytton Butwer has vigorous and 
varied powers; in all that he has touched on 
he has shown great mastery; his sense of the 
noble, the beautiful, or the ludicrous, is strong ; 
he can move at will into the solemn or the sar- 
castic ; he is equally excellent in describing a 
court or a cottage ; and is familiar with gold 
spurs and with clouted shoon, He unites all his 
many-coloured materials with the same skill 
that he shows in collecting them ; while through 
the whole may be seen,—now bright, now dim, 
—the lights of a free and active fancy. In one 
work he hits off the court and the parliament, 
where ladies wave their plumes and the eloquent 
are on their feet; in a second, he depicts Lon- 
don in the darkness of night, when the wise with 
their follies, and the vicious with their plots, are 
all abroad, and the sharper and the shameless 
wanton come out for prey; and in a third he 
has introduced us to the proud and the ingenious, 
debased by poverty and stained by crime, and 
exhibited them on the racks of their conscience, 
more terrible than all the tortures of the law. 
He is young; but his life has been one of 
observation: he has all the knowledge which 
learning can afford, adorned by a genius elegant 
and poetical. He brings the powers of the poet 
to aid in all his delineations; and while he be- 
stows life on whatever he touches, and lends the 
tongue of nature to his characters, he has gene- 
rally a moral aim, which we feel rather than 
perceive—it is the morality of example both in 
virtue and in vice. His language is free, expres- 
sive, and bold ; he abounds in happy passages ; 
nor do they cost him any effort. 

This is high praise ; there are, however, sundry 
drawbacks. If he has great strength, he has also 
great weakness: his taste seems a wandering 
light, now glancing on castle tops, mountain 
heads, and on all that is beautiful and grand ; 
then shining on swamps, fens, and the “ green 
mantle of the standing pool.” As soon as he 
says something noble, he hastens to say some- 
thing low; into grave discussions he introduces 
idle conversations ; and for the sake of a smart 
or a froward thing, scruples not to let dignity 
fall like Dagon. The materials out of which he 
constructs his edifice are not all of akind; he min. 
gles polished marble with scabled sand-stone, and 
resembles the Romans, when they repaired the 
breaches of the besiegers in their walls with gods 
and paving-stones, altars of porphyry and broken 
bricks. We are struck with his extensive ac. 
quaintance with the world, and the fine views 
which he takes on civil policy and social life ; 
but we are soon made to feel the presence of 
something jarring and unwelcome; and this is 
as observable in his late work on the Manners, 
Literature, and Arts of England as in his novels, 


Bulwer is devoted to the cause of literature : 
all his speeches allude to it ; his motions in par- 
liament refer toit ; and, in private as well as publie 
life, he is its warm and eloquent advocate. No 
one has shown with such singular boldness, and 
ready wit, and indignant invective, the degraded 
condition of the literary men of this island; in 
other lands, to be inspired is an honour—here it 
is shame. He seeks to give mind its empire, and 
to elevate natural genius in Britain as it is in 
other lands. He shuts his eyes to the height of 
the mountain he has to remove before this can 
be accomplished, and works away with the same 
eagerness as if success were sure. In Britain, 
wealth or connexion is everything: all that gives 
dignity in the church, the army, and in the go- 
vernment, comes of pence or patronage. A man 
with the mind of Napoleon in war, the eloquence 
of Taylor in the pulpit, the genius of Shakspeare 
in song, or of Gibbon in history, has no more 
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chance for honour from government in this free 
isle than a common hedger or ditcher, unless 
with genius heaven sends wealth. To repair 
such crying evils as these, Bulwer has addressed 
himself. I wish him strength and success. 


The fictions of Joun Gisson Locknart are 
very various; they seem all to be the work of 
different hands, both in conception and finish : 
they show much knowledge of human life ; an 
acquaintance with all literature that can be 
called elegant ; a sense of the beautiful as well 
as of the ludicrous; a heart open to the nobler 
sensations, and an imagination which unites the 
realities of the visible with the shadowy splen- 
dour of the invisible world. He is skilful in 
delineating the passions; no one can put what 
is necessary to be said in fewer or clearer words ; 
his scenes are of many kinds, and all of great 
force, and some of them of singular tenderness ; 
his characters are of a condition humble or high, 
as it happens, and more or less emblazoned with 
the peculiarities of their education ; but in the 
moments of emotion nature triumphs and asserts 
her birthright ; nor has he hesitated to look, at 
times, sternly or sarcastically on man and his 
ways, showing that with him the spirit of the 
age has had its influence. 

His works are not numerous; and like the 
Inigo of Jonson, who stood not on his Latin, he 
stands not on his fictions, but regards them as 
the hurried effusions of youth, unripe and un- 
studied. This may be the case with ‘ Peter’s 
Letters-—a work which touches on all such 
matters as caught his eye or touched his fancy 
during a real or imaginary excursion in the north. 
The work is all life and character, and about 
as various as can well be: it treats of courts of 
law and Glasgow punch; craniology and criti- 
cism ; tells us how to woo a bride or cut up a 
haggis ; and gives us the pictures, mental and 
bodily, of some of the leading men of Scotland 
with great truth and effect. It is a singular 
hotch-potch, and full of wit and humour. * Va- 
lerius’ seems the product of quite a different 
mind ; it is learned, yet the learning never 
weighs down the narrative: it is an image of 
the domestic condition of the nobler Romans in 
the days of the Cesars ; but though the skeleton 
was dug out of the grave, he has clothed it so 
dexterously with flesh and muscle, and breathed 
into it so strongly the breath of life, that it 
seems the work of nature. ‘Adam Blair’ is 
after another fashion ; but, amid scenes of dra- 
matic talent, and passages impressed with the 
finest sensibilities, there is evidence now and 
then of the distempered feeling of the German 
school. * Reginald Dalton’ was his last work, 
and exhibits talents of an order admirably fitted 
to excel in the study of fiction; but Lockhart 
was called to another destiny—to judge rather 
than invent; and seems not to have been un- 
willing to lay down the enchanter’s wand and 
take up the critic’s rod. 

The variety of character and rapid march of 
narrative in these works, together with the 
images which they place before us of man and 
his passions, were not more welcome to the 
world than the clear, concise, and direct language 
in which they are written. Frequently, like Swift, 
the author scorns all figures of speech or poetic 
embellishment, and delivers his sentiments in 
free and nervous language ; and sometimes the 
sense of embellished beauty so far overcomes 
his natural inclination for simplicity, that he 
indulges in flowers, 

And comprehends a world of figures. 
These snatches are exquisitely beautiful at times; 
and much as I admire the sinewy vigour of his 
plainer style, I wish the muse were more fre- 
quently with him, for she inspires him with 
language equally natural and infinitely more 
beautiful. Though he has not published volumes 
of verse, he is in every sense of the word a poet ; 





and it cannot be otherwise than painful to him 
to pen a criticism when he should write a stanza. 
His translations of the Spanish and Moorish 
Ballads have all the simplicity, and energy, and 
picturesque beauty, and more than the flow of 
the ballads of the Border. The fine old Bible 
English into which he has rendered them, gives 
the antique hue so natural and becoming in the 
old minstrels; all other translations fade away 
before them. 


Were Bensamin D'Israeti to write nothing 
more than ‘ Vivian Grey,’ ‘Contarini Fleming,’ 
and *The Wondrous Tale of Alroy,’ he would 
deserve a place among imaginative writers, for 
there is fine poetic feeling and much brightness 
of fancy in all these works. But it has been 
his pleasure to try experiments in writing, and 
these we all know are dangerous ; to forsake the 
beaten path of thought and the common style 
of language, was a bold thing, and could only 
be justified by success. ‘The Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy’ wears this new costume ; and though 
in many eyes it is strange and fantastic, we 
cannot but say that the flowing robe of the 
Asiatic is as much to our mind as the nipped and 
clipped, and lapelled and puckered dress of the 
European. He was, however, too bold; he 
pushed the advantages of the poetic style too 
far, and indulged in too many eastern figures 
and flights ; when his judgment is riper,—for he 
is very young,—he will perhaps compromise the 
matter, and form an intermediate style, which 
will mingle European modesty of speech with 
the fervent language of the children of the sun. 
He has fine conceptions; and will sorely disap- 
point us if his fancy drops her wings and refuses 
to try another flight in the realms of fiction. 


In J. P. R. James we have a novelist of an- 
other kind ; he belongs to the historical school 
of fiction, and, like the masters of the art, takes 
up a real person ora real event, and pursuing 
the source of history, makes out the intentions 
of nature by adding circumstances and heighten- 
ing character, till, like a statue in the hands of 
the sculptor, the whole is in fair proportion, 
truth of sentiment and character. For this he 
has high qualities; an excellent taste, exten- 
sive knowledge of history, a right feeling of the 
chivalrous, and a heroic and a ready eye for the 
picturesque ; his proprieties are admirable ; his 
sympathy with whatever is high-souled and 
noble is deep and impressive. His best works 
are ‘ Richelieu’ and ‘ Mary of Burgundy.’ 


*Salathiel,’ by the Rev. Georce Croty, is a 
magnificent fiction: it is the tale of the Wan- 
dering Jew ; and as its hero is doomed to long 
life and to much variety of fortune, he has seen 
a vast deal; and his story is of the destinies of 
nations as well as of his own feelings, experiences, 
and sorrows. There are many natural scenes, 
and passages tender and eloquent, but some- 
what cold and stately; it abounds in descrip- 
tions on which all the splendours of fancy and 
language are lavished. The fault of the work 
is, there can be no sympathy with the adven- 
tures of one who suffers to fulfil a curse, and 
whose life, stretched on the rack of evil fortune, 
endures for centuries. We feel with Salathiel 
for eighty years and odd; and at the close of 
the usual term of human life, shut our hearts, 
and commence wondering. The author, in his 
poem of * May Fair,’ was more at home; it con- 
tains passages which, for condensed vigour of 
thought and language, and sharp severity of re- 
buke, are not to be paralleled in the ‘ Legion 
Club’ of Swift. 


In her Irish stories, Mrs. Harr excels. Her 
rustic maidens are copied from the cottage; no- 
thing can be more faithful and lively; nor are 
her hinds and husbandmen anything inferior: 





we nowhere see the Irish character more justly 
or so pleasantly represented. She sees nature 
in proper dimensions; there is fancy, but no 
exaggeration, and life always. ‘ 


These are not the whole, and some, I fear 
are not the best of our living novelists; more 
than twenty contributors to our private amuse. 
ment, and perhaps instruction, remain unnoticed, 
and must, [ am grieved to say, be crowded to. 
gether in one general notice. *The Tremaine’ 
of Warp; the ‘ Matilda’ of Lorp Mutcraye: 
the ‘Granby’ of Lister; and many of Mrs. 
Gore’s novels, are works in which the present 
state of society and manners is more or less 
clearly impressed: they are pictures of the 
time, and no more. Something of the same 
kind may be said even of ‘The Kuzzilbash,’ by 
Fraser; and the ‘High-ways and By-ways’ 
by Grattan. The ‘ Hajji Baba’ of Monier 
is different; and ‘Tales and Confessions’ of 
Leitcn Ritcuie, the * Munster Festivals’ of 
Grirrix, ‘The Witch-finder’ of Gaspey, and 
the ‘ Fairy Legends’ by Croxer, are of another 
order: on some of the Legends a national cha- 
racter is impressed of a superstitious kind, which 
awakens poetic associations. The Naval Sketches 
of Marryat, Grascocx, Cuamier, and Basit 
Hatt, are truths touched slightly by the fingers 
of fiction. The Author, too, of ‘The Patrician 
at Sea,’ has a maritime savour about his de. 
lineations. As I write wholly from memory, I 
have endeavoured to express no more than the 
impressions which a sometimes too hasty perusal 
has left on my mind ; and I am afraid I have 
not only omitted to name some whom I admire, 
but probably interpreted erroneously the genius 
of some I have mentioned. Were [ allowed to 
correct my negligence, I would do it in part by 
naming the Authoress of* Elizabeth de Bruce, — 
not so much for the merits of that pleasing work, 
but for the matchless, the inimitable dramatic 
introduction to Meg Dods. The supper in the 
manner of the ancients, and the colloquy between 
Friar Tuck and King Richard over the venison 
pasty, alone equal it. 

I now prepare to descend from the heights of 
fiction into the vale of truth: I must leave the 
path of the eagle for the rail-road, and tum my 
eyes from the splendid hues of imagination to 
those of sober reality. The rainbow is no longer 
under my feet. I quit these regions with the 
less reluctance, since even among the fairy scenes 
of fancy and fiction, the Demon of Utility has 
set up his spinning-jennies, his steam-engines, 
and established the drab-coloured manufacture. 
The rivers made famous in many a song, and 
which run clear in the works of the muse, are 
now stained by the labours of the dyer; for 


-erystal waters we have streams of yellow and 


blue, at which cattle hesitate to drink. In the 
fairy ring Watt and Boulton have placed a 
steam-engine of seventy-horse power ; and Par- 
nassus, which the poet wished to be planted 
with vines, resounds with the printing presses 
employed in that original and intellectual work, 
the Penny Magazine. Some of those, however, 
who stand high among the poetic and the ima- 
ginative, I shall meet again in History, and 
Biography, and Criticism ; for not a few of our 
leading spirits vindicate the description of genius 
given by Johnson—great general powers directed 
to some particular pursuit. 


HISTORY. 


Tue British Historians of the last fifty years 
are numerous, and some of them of great original 
genius; but they are, in general, more remark- 
able for diligence than dignity; for graphic 
spirit of detail, than loftiness of sentiment oF 
massive vigour of narration. The subjects on 
which they have expatiated are very various, and 
some of universal interest; but they may be 
accused of having seldom chosen one of a com 
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plete or a commanding character , they have 
taken a. portion, and but rarely the whole, and 
related the story of a settlement, or of an ex- 
pedition, rather than the united fortunes of a 
whole people. We have political, religious, 
military, commercial, constitutional, and co- 
lonial histories, exhibiting religious animosi- 
ties or party hues, and deformed by the sen- 
timents of interest or prejudice; but none 
exhibiting in one picture the united energies of 
a great nation, in arts and arms, in commerce 
and policy. Though not so happy in the selec. 
tion of subjects as some of their earlier brethren, 
it cannot be denied that they have shown re- 
search and learning both patient and extensive ; 
neither will it be questioned, that in simplicity 
and ease of language, and dramatic liveliness of 
narrative, they have equalled the elder historians; 
yet, at the same time, it must be confessed, that 
they are inclined to be too gossiping, philosophic, 
minute, and controversial. ‘Though they have 
not selected good subjects, it would be unfair to 
say that such are wanting ; no one has thought 
of writing of that terrible war which shook the 
nations of Europe—we have had but some of 
the episodes; neither have we had a History of 
British Literature, of which the poetic portion 
was commenced by Warton. These omissions 
are rather a reproach to the nation than to its 
literary men ; there is no public encouragement, 
and historians are more willing to follow taste 
than perish in dictating to it. 


Joun Linecarp has written a History of Eng- 
land, and spared neither research nor learning 
to render it accurate and enduring. He has 
other qualities ; his sagacity is only equalled by 
his eloquence, and the simple and concise vigour 
of his language, by the lucid elegance of his ar- 
rangement: he wants the happy, unsolicited 
easiness of Hume, and the picturesque splendour 
of Gibbon ; yet, in effect, he is scarcely inferior ; 
and he has a certain historic dignity of manner 
united with vivid description. He had already 
prepared the way for his History, by the * An- 
tiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ and in his 
‘Vindication of the Romish Church from the 
Attacks of Dr. Huntingford, Bishop of Glouces- 
ter’:—in the first, there is much research and 
peculiar erudition, and, in the latter, calmness 
and ability ; but in both he gives distinct evi- 
dence of his more than sympathy with the fallen 
fortunes of the power of Rome in this country, 
and his dislike to the church which supplanted 
it. The learning and eloquence displayed in 
these works, and the love which was shown for 
the ancient church, induced the world to expect 
from his History of England a clear and equable 
narrative of events, written in a style at once 
agreeable and nervous, and displaying on every 
page industry, learning, and acuteness ; showing 
a spirit which refused to drink at modern wells, 
but went at once to the fountain head of old 
intelligences ; but with these high expectations 
was coupled a fear that the Roman Catholic 
sympathies of the historian would be more than 
shown in his allusions to all that concerned the 
interests or honour of his church; and without 
believing that he would forsake the paths of 
truth, it was dreaded, that in his portraits his 
colours would be brighter and his expression 
diviner than candour warranted. In neither of 
these matters has the world been disappointed. 

As volume followed volume of this new his- 
tory, it was observed, with much regret, that the 
historian contemplated the growing freedom of 
the Commons of England with coldness, if not 
with dislike, and reserved his love and warmth 
for the struggles which the Churchmen main- 
tained so long and so successfully against their 
earthly king in favour of their spiritual one. 
Under the banner of the Pope he marches 
boldly to battle, like one who, in such a cause, 
had a charmed life and a blessed sword: but, 





under the banner of the King, when displayed 
against the usurpation of the hierarchy, he steps 
like a conscript, and looks like one who knew 
his sword was blunt and his armour not proof. 
He is ready to aid no one but the clergy in 
pulling down kings; and he only doves this, that 
he may raise up a clerical idol in their stead. 
The account which he gives of the quarrel of 
Edwy with Dunstan is more favourable to that 
turbulent and seditious saint than ancient his- 
tory warrants; and his narrative of the bloody 
day of St. Bartholomew may be called an apo- 
logy for the massacre. Humanity, it is true, 
whispers a kind-hearted writer to adopt the 
least outrageous version of a story, surpassing 
in horror the darkest fictions of tragedy; but 
the humanity of Lingard is never awakened save 
when the church bell is rung; and those ac- 
quainted with the historians of the time, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, cannot but feel that he has 
misinterpreted the essential points, and repre- 
sented a long-determined-upon deed of atrocity, 
which swept to a bloody grave at least thirty 
thousand innocent human beings, as a hasty 
resolution of the moment, and its martyrs as 
amounting to no more than ten thousand. 


That Lingard should represent the Reforma- 
tiom as hurtful to the glory of the Catholic 
church cannot be wondered at, seeing that she 
was crushed in the contest; that he should re- 
present it as unnecessary, is a marvel, and shows 
singular hardihood of assertion. He has not only 
done this, but he has endeavoured to prove that 
the fabric of the Romish Church is reared ac- 
cording to Scripture, and that the reformed struc- 
ture stands on a shelving sand. Leaving this to 
be settled by divines and others conversant with 
holy writings in the learned tongues, it would 
not be difficult to prove, from the lips of the 
Romish hierarchy, that reformation was a ne- 
cessary thing for the northern part of our island 
at least. In 1549 a provincial council was held, 
first in Linlithgow and then in Edinburgh, at 
which James Hamilton, Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, presided. There were present one arch- 
bishop, six bishops, two vicars-general, ten abbots 
and priors, three commendators, twenty-seven 
friars of different orders, besides professors, doc- 
tors, and licentiates in theology. This council 
sat long; its canons are remarkable on many 
accounts, and particularly for their preamble. It 
begins with the charge of St. Paul, Acts xx. 28, 
and then sets forth as the two prime causes of 
heresy—1. The corruption and profane lewdness 
of the clergy of almost every degree: 2. Their 
gross ignorance in all arts and sciences. “ Knox 
himself,” says the accurate Lord Hailes, * could 
not have said anything more severe. Indeed, 
the first book of his history is little more than a 
rude and uncourtly commentary on the two 
causes of heresy mentioned in the ecclesiastical 
canons.” Had the Romish church reformed 
itself, no ruder hand would have meddled with 
it; the hierarchy, instead of purifying the sacred 
places, and opening tie gospels to the people, 
that he that ran might read, kindled a fire to 
burn unbelievers, which consumed themselves. 

Nor is this the only charge which has been 
urged against the historian; his slavish affec 
tion for his church has blinded him in matters 
equally important; he looks with aversion or 
indifference on the bold struggles made by the 
people for freedpm, and justifies the conduct of 
that fierce conqueror Edward the First, both in 
crushing the Welsh and in oppressing the Scotch. 
With Lingard,and with no one else of these times, 
the chiefs of Wales are rebels, and the heroes of 
Scotland traitors. He sees in the homage ren- 
dered for the northern counties of England, the 
submission for the whole of Scotland, and persists 
in imagining a jurisdiction which never existed, 
in the face of ten thousand facts. He is afraid 
to countenance the bold assertion of civil free- 


dom made by the people of Scotland, lest he 








should have to allow the same privilege in spiri- 
tual matters, though if he had reflected that the 
Pope claimed Scotland as the holder of the 
bones of St. Andrew, the historian would have 
paused perhaps before he conceded so much to 
one who only claimed through the sword. In 
truth, Dr. Lingard, with all his research and 
learning and genius, is but a monk of the four- 
teenth century as far as respects freedom civil 
and religious ; he maintains the supremacy which 
the priests of Rome assumed over all the 
churches of Europe; he allows the thrones of 
princes to be justly shaken when papal thunder 
did it; and he advocates the celibacy of the 
clergy, though he could not but know, if he did 
not feel, that nature was like a fox chained up, 
and when freed, took wild indulgence for a little 
abstinence. Many, said Dryden, carry their 
virtue to a convent, and lose it there. The celi- 
bacy of ecclesiastics is a superstitious refinement 
on the law of God and nature; could men have 
been kept alive without food as well as without 
marriage, the same refinements would have for- 
hidden eating and drinking. The passions, wild 
and strong, though restrained for a time, broke 
through all restraints, and the flagitious lives of 
the Romish clergy supplied themes for tradition 
and ballad even to writers of their own faith. 
“ When men hecome odious, they soon grow con- 
temptible,” says Lord Hailes; “and when the 
established clergy become contemptible in the 
eyes of the people, their existence depends upon 
the State.” The professional bigotry of this his- 
torian will injure his work in the eyes of pos- 
terity. 


In vigour and variety of genius Rosert 
Sourtney has few equals. He ranks in poetry 
with the foremost; in criticism none can be 
named more sensible and accurate; in biogra- 
phy he is without rivals; while in history he 
occupies the first rank, and is on the right 
hand. His natural talents, as well as his ac- 
quirements, belong to the historic order; the 
simplicity and dignity of his sentiments and con- 
ceptions harmonize wondrously with his almost 
miraculous command of his mother tongue, and 
unite gracefully with learning more minute and 
extensive than has distinguished any historian 
since the days of Gibbon. The flowing ease 
and old English grace of his language have in- 
duced those who admire measured pomp of 
words to bring a charge of negligence against 
him which will not be entertained for a moment 
by one who studies his pages; there, all is simple, 
clear and harmonious ; there is no tiptoe dignity, 
nor weak sentiments buckramed up with big 
words. His three great works, ‘The History of 
the Peninsular War,’ his ‘ Book of the Church,’ 
and * The History of Brazii,’ should be studied 
by all who desire to know how History is com- 
posed; it was no sudden effort of imagination 
which raised structures so well proportioned, so 
beautiful, and so durable. 

To ‘The History of the Peninsular War’ he 
brought not only an honest heart and clear judg- 
ment, and a feeling for whatever is heroic and 
free, but those powers of combination which 
reach far and wide, and enable a good historian, 
like a great general, to expand or gather to- 
g@her his strength, and conduct with ease the 
masses which he sets in motion. The scientific 
skill of a commander is visible in all the motions 
of Southey ; he sees, as with the eye of an eagle 
from the cloud, the whole Peninsula spread out 
before him ; he makes himself familiar with its 
mountains, its vales, its forests, its strengths 
natural and artificial; he looks on the people 
and their condition—weighs the noble against 
the knave, and then proceeds to relate the for- 
tunes of the land in its great contest for freedom 
with the greatest conqueror of modern times. 
This history, for accuracy of information, for 
living pictures of the encounters of the adverse 
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he records the fate of armies, or cities, or indi- 


which, to an ordinary thinker, would seem one 


viduals, has not yet been equalled. It is true | people, are the distinguishing features of the 


that some Spanish writers have questioned his 
accuracy, and that some critics at home have 
charged him with high colouring ; that he cannot 
have the minute knowledge of many important 
things which native writers possess, and that he 
should take the part of the oppressed cannot be 
wondered at, and need not be extenuated. He 
loves his country, he loves national indepen- 
dence, and has written in the spirit of a free man ; 
in all leading points he is correct ;—nay, it is a 
marvel he is so correct, seeing that he had to 
gather his knowledge from many sources—had to 
reconcile the accounts of different parties, and de- 
cide between the statements of combatants who 
stood with wrath in their eyes and blood on their 
swords. Nor is his history a mere narrative only 
of martial movements and whirlwind descrip- 
tions of battles: it bears evidence of a mind 
“richly stored with the treasures of Spanish 


literature—the romantic chronicles, the religious | 


legends, the wild traditions of Spanish lore, the 
deep-seated superstitions, the local associations, 
the ancient and present manners and feelings of 
the people, are all so familiar to him, that it 
would seem as if the temptation to dwell on 
them were irresistible whenever the casual men- 
tion of church or convent suggested the legend 


of its saint, or the scene of modern events re- | 


called the memory of the olden times.” The 
censure indicated in this quotation is praise ; 
these episodes throw sunshine upon the darkness 
of war; we inhale the fresh air of tradition or 
legend with delight, when half suffocated with 
the steams of carnage. 

*The Book of the Church,’ is distinguished by 
a deep reverence for the gospel, a love for reli- 
gion, simple and pure as it came from Jesus, 
and for a dislike, amounting sometimes to loath- 
ing, to superstition which seeks to blind, and 
mislead, and domineer. To this work he came 
armed with all such lore as the subject re- 
quired; and it is admitted that his portraits 
of the churches are exact in all essentials; 
vigorous without caricature, and minute with- 
out meanness. He has, it is true, given offence 
to many members of the Romish church by the 
freedom with which he has discussed liberty 
of conscience, and the opening of Scripture to 
English eyes; nor has he avoided touching 
the pride of dissenters, by his eulogy on the 
learning and scriptural dignity of the Church 
of England. As a Presbyterian myself, I feel 
nothing offended with a man so sincere and vir- 
tuous as Southey, when he maintains that his 
mother church is the image of Scripture: I am 
glad to see an advocate so wise,so learned, and 
so eloquent, rise up in the cause of truth; and 
though I feel persuaded that the simplicity of 
Presbyterianism is more according to the Gospels 
than the gorgeousness of Episcopalianism, I can- 
not look upon him otherwise than as a brother, 
seeing that we differ but in discipline. His dif- 
ference regarding the Romish Church is another 
thing: the idols which he desired to see tossed 
indignantly out of the sanctuary, have been de- 
fended as things too divine to be parted with— 
and so the matter stands. 

In unity, diversity, and originality, the ‘ His- 
tory of Brazil’ is the noblest of all the prose 
works of Southey. The fault which critics have 
found with it—namely, that it is a record of the 
movements of savage hordes, and the actions 
of invaders still more barbarous, is its greatest 
merit. The description is just; but the picture 
which the historian displays is one of the most 
vivid, most instructive, and original, in the whole 
range of our literature. Horde after horde of 
people, half-savage in manners, but noble in 
nature, pass in review before us: fine discrimi- 
nation of character, and a spirit which perceives 
and paints difference of superstition, of manners, 





work; and to this must be added the change 
wrought upon them by Christian invaders, who 
sought to plunder them with one hand, and with 
the other to establish a superstition among 
them, in many things as gross and dark as their 
own. I have heard it said that the work is too 
long: he who made the remark could not have 
read it: variety of scene, change of character, 
romantic incident, and a succession of strange 
adventures, related in language simple and ener- 
getic, can never seem long to any reader who is 
not equally drowsy of eye and dull of intellect. 
The fine earnest tone, too, of the historian, 
shows how deeply he feels his subject; he is, in 
fact, master of it: he never strains and gasps 
like one in up-hili work; all is graceful and 
fluent ; he is ever in his strength, and always at 
his ease. For some time he has been contem- 
plating the continuation of Warton’s ‘ History 
of Poetry’: this is a task worthy of him, and, to 
a mind so full as his, of easy accomplishment: 


| it is a work, too, which should be patronized 


by the country. The way of life of Southey is 
rational and dignified ; he resides at Keswick ; 
has a handsome house, a study, and a noble 
library; he gives a certain number of hours 
daily to his pen—for when he is in health, the 
mercury of his genius is always at the right 
point—and bestows the rest on his family and 
his friends: he is as hospitable as he is accom- 
plished. 


Gerorce Cuatmers in his ‘Caledonia,’ and 
Suaron Turner in the ‘ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,’ have shown an extensive acquaintance 
with old British lore, and a patience of inquiry 
unexampled in modern literature. It was the 
wish of both to exhibit a correct likeness of 
the people and the country during a period re- 
mote and dark ; and they have both succeeded 
so far as it seems possible for research to 
reach. In purity and elegance, and clear me- 
thodical arrangement, the Englishman is the 
superior, and his work will probably carry his 
name to distant times with no little fame as 
a historian; but in research, accumulation of 
matter, and all that renders antiquarian labour 
valuable, Chalmers excels ; his language is, how- 
ever, strange and uncouth, and abounds in burly 
words, awkward metaphors, overwhelming epi- 
thets, and sentences immeasurably long, and as 
complicated as a Chinese puzzle. Concerning 
the political and social condition of the Saxon 
tribes—for they were not one community—the 
history of Turner is copious and minute: as 
warriors, they were courageous, daring, and in- 
ventive; they feared no enemy, and accepted 
battle as their descendants did at Poictiers and 
Agincourt, against all odds. When wars and 
inroads ceased, they laid aside the spear and the 
sword, and with rude instruments tore, rather 
than ploughed the ground, and, scattering the 
corn, saw it rise, without knowing whose hand 
might reap it. They gota glimmering of Chris- 
tian light, and civilization followed; schools 
were established, chronicles were written, poetry 
was penned ; wheat and barley were cultivated ; 
sheep and oxen appeared in their pastures; 
apples and plums in their gardens; the rude 
shed became a house: women coveted costly 
bracelets and necklaces ; and men in youth built 
castles and fought battles; in old age they 
founded churches, and made pilgrimages; in 
short, their history is that of all savage hordes 
which have become great nations. 

The ‘Caledonia’ is to the * Anglo-Saxon His- 
tory’ what Stonehenge is to a carved font in an 
old cathedral. It is one of the children of Anak. 
In deep research, and heaping together of 
matter, the ‘ Britannia’ of Camden fades away 
before it. A life, and a long and busy one, 
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hosts, for pathetic truth of delineation, whether | and dispositions, in innumerable communities 


was almost exclusively devoted to this stupen. 
dous work: the author lived to complete it, and 
no more. The concluding volume is still in 
manuscript ; and no bookseller has appeared 
willing to hazard the expense of giving to the 
world a thousand pages quarto. This is one of 
those cases in which literature is not its own 
reward; and had Chalmers lived in any land 
under the sun save this, his * Caledonia” would 
have been published by the government, and the 
learned author pensioned. A work of this kind 
it is true, is not alluring to the public: few men 
now—such is the mill-horse labour of life—haye 
leisure to encounter such a task as a historical 
and topographical account of a country, mea- 
sured over a space of two thousand pages ; par- 
ticularly when not enticed by the charms of 
style, elegance of arrangement, or the sorcery 
of romantic legends. Nor is Chalmers the only 
worthy name which the shameless disregard of 
this country for its true glory has allowed to 
pine unnoticed and unrewarded. The ‘ Dic. 
tionary of the Scottish Language,’ by Dr. Jamre- 
son, is scarcely inferior to the ‘Caledonia’ in 
learning, research, and sagacity. His late Ma- 
jesty allowed the author one hundred a year: 
this very moderate pension has been discon- 
tinued. 


Few men have died with a higher reputation 
for historic talent and eloquence than Sir James 
Mackintosu. The words which he casually 
uttered in conversation were remembered to be 
repeated ; his speeches were listened to as oracles 
which settled the destinies of nations; and his 
History of England was looked for as a brilliant 
consummation of all: a work that was to con- 
vict Clarendon of folly, and Hume of igno- 
rance. There was much about him to raise 
high expectations: his defence of the French 
Revolution against the brilliant attack of Burke, 
was reckoned triumphant, at least by the re- 
publicans ; abounded in opinions and _posi- 
tions, which reflection and intercourse with 
the world induced him afterwards to sober 
and modify. His defence of Pelletier, who was 
prosecuted for a libel on Napoleon, startled 
some who had sailed with the stream of his 
victorious eloquence in the case of Burke: he 
seemed now desirous to rebuild what he tried 
before to pull down. His client, he says, “ feels 
with me gratitude to the ruler of empires, that 
after the wreck of everything else ancient and 
venerable in Europe—of all established forms 
and acknowledged principles—of all long sub- 
sisting laws and sacred institutions—we are met 
here administering justice after the manner of 
our forefathers, in this her ancient sanctuary.” 
Nor was this the worst that’ he uttered against 
the Child and Champion of the Revolution. 
“Viewing this as I do, (he continued,) as the 
first of contests between the greatest power upon 
earth and the only press which is now free, I 
cannot help calling upon you to pause before 
the great earthquake swallow up all the freedom 
that remains among men. Every press on the 
Continent, from Palermo to Hamburgh, is en- 
slaved. One place only remains where the press 
is free, protected by our government and our 
patriotism. It is an awfully proud consideration 
—that venerable fabric, raised by our ancestors, 
still stands unshaken amidst the ruins that sur- 
round us.” This was looked upon as apostacy 
by many—it was apostacy in Napoleon, not in 
Mackintosh: he defended liberty before, and 
he defended it still. 

It is about twenty years ago since he first 
took his seat in the House of Commons. He 
soon after gave notice of a motion on the 
cession of Norway to Sweden; the crush was 
great to hear him, and the dread of the mi- 
nistry was not a little, for the fame of his 
knowledge and eloquence was high. He rose, 
and discoursed with great fluency; his speech 
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was long, full of historical illustration, and 
brightened with frequent flashes of eloquence 
and philosophic speculation : it was somewhat 
laboured in style, and wanted simple vigour and 
familiar force: but that was not the worst ; it 
touched on all matters save the matter in hand, 
and set all nations of the earth right save Nor- 
way. Nodoubt, he pleaded her cause by inference ; 
but that sort of refinement is for the few, not 
for the many; he had not the art or the power 
of grappling at once with his subject, and setting 
it in sunshine. i heard many members mutter 
“A complete failure,” when he concluded his 


h. 

The hopes of his friends now rested on 
his promised History ; and when any one in- 
quired what he was about, they were told that 
he was collecting materials, and digging the 
foundations of his future structure. One saw 
him taking notes from the manuscripts in the 
British Museum; by another he was found 
consulting the records of the Commons, or the 
documents in the State Paper Office; while, 
by a third, he was overheard in consultation 
with Lord Holland, on the meaning of some 
dubious deed or dark undertaking in the days of 
William or Anne, All imagined that he was 
going on with his History, and many hoped for 
it soon, as the materials for forming it were of 
no remote date; he was to commence with the 
Revolution of 1688, and conclude with the over- 
throw of Napoleon and the return of peace to 
Europe. “A work,” says Campbell,“ which he 
meant to have been his monument for posterity.” 

For nearly twenty years his History was in 
hand ; and yet I know not that a single volume 
was finished: he penned episodes, he wrote 
eloquent passages, bright bits, and delineated 
characters at full length; but he did no more. 
The two volumes which, in 1830 and 1831, 
he gave to Lardner’s Cyclopedia, are consider- 
ed to be an expansion of the preface which 
was to usher in his great undertaking. They 
bear marks both of talent and research; but 
there is nothing in them of that high and com- 
manding order, which makes common readers 
pause, and say a new light has arisen in the land. 
In truth, the genius of Mackintosh belonged 
less to history than to oratory; he seemed to 
want that scientific power of combination, with- 
out which the brightest materials of history are 
but as a glittering mass: he was deficient in that 
patient but vigorous spirit which broods over 
scattered and unconnected things, and brings 
them into order and beauty. He lavished all 
his splendour upon secondary matters, and had 
nothing better to say about things of higher 
concernment. He was too speculative and phi- 
losophic ; his eloquence wanted simplicity, and 
his language ease. He could make profound re- 
marks on events which he could not describe, 
save in language rendered obscure by its loftiness. 
A clear, straightforward, consistent narrative, 
such as history demands, was a flight beyond 
him. He was a sayer of splendid things—a 
man of high talent, of varied attainments, but 
not an original, or even powerful thinker. Had 
his genius been of the lion-like kind which his 
friends represent, it would have raged like a 
chained demon till it had produced something 


" lofty and noble: genius of the epic order cannot 


be idle; the power to do is given to the head 
that conceives ; and perhaps no such person ever 
existed as a “ mute, inglorious Milton.” In me- 
aphysics, the name of Mackintosh stands high as 
well as in oratory. 


Sir Watter Scott wrote two histories of 
Scotland: one is of the familiar, fireside sort, 
the other of a graver character and loftier pre- 
tension. The former is the better ; it is supposed 
to be spoken to his grandson, now like himself 
in the dust ; and no narrative, perhaps, was ever 
Written better calculated to charm a youthful 





listener. It isall life,and chivalry, and romance. 
In composing it, he perhaps never consulted a 
single book ; the nine volumes seem the result 
of an effort of memory alone—all is connected 
and clear. All that was poetic, spirited, or pe- 
culiar in the varied annals of his native land, 
was, in his wondrous mind, separated from the 
chaff and dust of other men’s compositions, and 
was produced clear and clean, and endowed with 
a fervour and a picturesque beauty, of which we 
have too few examples. The second series of 
this little History is altogether an enchaining 
thing: he relates the political and social fortunes 
of Scotland from the accession of the House of 
Stuart till the Union, and gives us what we can 
find nowhere else—namely, the domestic inci- 
dents and historic e»isodes—the signs and the 
wonders—of which no other historian has taken 
notice. There is a charm in all this which 
equals that of his best romances; we read, and, 
as we go on, we marvel at the folly of other 
writers, who did not perceive in that century of 
national incidents, the materials for many fic- 
tions, or for history, not unworthy of the muse 
presiding over truth. The third series is not 
quite so interesting, inasmuch as the incidents 
which it relates are well known—the rebellions 
oi the “ fifteen” and the “ forty-five” are familiar 
to us, not only through history and tradition, but 
the latter—the romantic one—has been laid be- 
fore us with all the spirit in which it happened, 
in the magnificent novel of ‘ Waverley.” Nor 
is the first series much inferior to the second : 
the early fortunes of Scotland—particularly 
under Wallace and Bruce—are related with 
equal accuracy and spirit. Though all done 
from memory, he has made but one solitary slip. 

The graver history of Scotland which he wrote 
is much less to my taste; all the life which warms 
and animates the familiar one is wanting: it is 
cold, formal—without ‘ease and without dignity. 
The crushing hand of misfortune was on him at 
the time, and he seems to have composed it 
under the dread of some impending calamity. It 
is true, that it is correct, full of knowledge, and 
touched everywhere with that kind and generous 
spirit, which, in him, was ever active as well as 
speculative. He feels asa son of the soil, for the 
dishonour that was done us by the tyranny of the 
first Edward, and he rejoices as all true Scotsmen 
do—aye, and true Englishmen also—in the glo- 
rious redemption achieved by Wallace and by 
Bruce. In all this, and much more, Scott is not 
wanting: still, it is hardly worthy of him, and 
cannot be numbered among the productions des- 
tined to delight posterity. 

The genius of Scott was too excursive to be 
limited to the exact bounds of history: his lan- 
guage was lively and picturesque, and his inven- 
tive powers readily found illustration for the 
most barren periods: but he wanted the steady 
and uniform dignity of our latter history, and 
seemed to possess the spirit of the old chroniclers, 
who painted all to the eye, and left the mind to 
shift for itself. He had much of the readiness 
and poetic perception of Froissart, and more 
than rivalled that great light of the days of 
Edward the Third, in the brightness of his de- 
scriptions; but his remarks want the philosophic 
depth of Hume ; they are always lively, seldom 
profound; he saw al! he wrote: his fancy was 
vivid and pictorial—he was the Rubens of lite- 
rature. 

All this, and more, was visible in ‘ The Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte ;’ a work, which, under 
the banner of biography, assumes the aspect, 
and performs the functions of history. It is 
altogether a marvellous book: the narrative is 
vigorous, picturesque, and flowing: the varied 
fortunes of the wondrous man, are followed from 
the cradle to the grave, and we see him a solitary 
boy under the trees of the School of Brienne, 
reading Tasso, or tracing with his finger the lines 
of siege or battle: he is next presented to us a 
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pennyless cadet in the regiment of La Fere, with 
his thoughts more on literature than war: the 
scene shifts, and he is busied laying down his 
profound but simple lines of attack on Toulon, 
amid the wondering representatives of the people, 
to whom all is a mystery, till the signal is given 
and the city falls. We see him not again, but 
as a wanderer, wishing to enter the army of the 
Turks, or eating a chance morsel with Talma, 
till the Sections of Paris rise on the Convention, 
and he is called, in the moment of peril and dis- 
may, to wave his hand and restore order. His 
march from school to high command is vividly 
painted ; nor is his march from Paris to Rome, 
and from thence to Germany, overturning armies 
and thrones as he goes, less historic and masterly : 
in fact, the heart of the writer (and of the reader 
too) accompanies the all-but beardless conqueror, 
and sympathizes with all he does; even his dar- 
ing invasion of Egypt, his scientific mancuvres, 
which sweep away as grass with the scythe the 
magnificent cavalry of the Mamelukes—the 
turning of his face towards India, and when re- 
pulsed, towards France, where men, scarcely in- 
ferior to himself, were preparing his footstool— 
all enlist our heart or our fancy. Nay, we even 
aid him in pulling the attornjes out of their seats, 
and watch with deep interest what he is about 
to do with the sword or with the pen; nor do 
we hesitate to say, that we are among those who 
lose not the image of the republic in the First 
Consulship, but hope on, and will not persuade 
ourselves that the hero of so many pitched bat- 
tles is to ascend the throne of a despot. 

We awake from our dream at last; the hero 
of many hopes “ the likeness of a kingly crown 
has on;” marshals stand around him; he has 
divorced the wife of his bosom, and married an 
hereditary princess by contract: he marches 
east, west, north and south, and victory is with 
him ; but we no longer rejoice in his fame, or 
clap our hands at his triumphs; he has become 
the oppressor of nations, and our hearts turn 
against him; nor do we sympathize any more 
in his fortunes, till, crushed by a combination of 
kingdoms, he is driven into exile, and, returning 
from his work in despair, gathers around him the 
comrades of a hundred battles—some of whom 
he had placed on thrones—and is vanquished in 
the death-struggle at Waterloo; a battle fought 
in favour of hereditary right, and fought, as 
France has lately shown us, in vain. 

The narrative of Scott was written when na- 
tional animosity was unsubsided, our wounds 
green, our daughters mourning, and the blood of 
battle on our swords. The author, too, was an 
ardent lover of his country, and of the order of 
things which the genius of Napoleon sought to 
abolish ; he was a maintainer of old birthright, 
and an admirer of the far descended ; he of whom 
he wrote, sought to establish the reign of genius; 
it was his object to bring all the natural talent 
of the land into action, and he would haye sue. 
ceeded, had he not attempted it by arbitrary 
means. Yet, with all this difference of educa. 
tion and feeling, Scott is not unjust to the merits 
of Napoleon: the estimate of his character is 
fair in the main, and it will be long before a 
work appears to eclipse its glowing narratives, 
and give us a more lively or accurate account of 
that terrible and all-but invincible warrior. 

[To be continued on the 1ith December.} 








EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On a bad Physician. 

Sure doctor Crates, sexton Damon, 
Carry a profitable game on: 
The Sexton from the plunder’d grave 
With lint supplies his brother knave— 
The Doctor, not to be out-done, 
Murders his patients every one ; 
Plies them with potions to destroy meant, 
And gives the Sexton full employment, 

















OCEANIDES.—No. XI. 
By Mrs. Fletcher. 
TO AN INFANT AFAR. 
Tuov art sleeping or at play, 

Happy one! pretty one! 
Laughing, lisping, far away, 
Heedless of the salt-sea spray, 

Happy one! pretty one! 

When they ask thee, where am I ? 

Little one! distant one! 

Thou dost neither smile nor sigh; 

All thy world is very nigh, 
Home-encircled little one! 

I am sailing on the sea, 

English one! city one! 

And long years must come and flee, 
Ere I look again on thee, 

Changing, growing little one! 
Yet, how oft I see a thing, 

Gentle one! fragile one! 

That, before mine eye can bring 
Thee, by Fancy’s symbolling ; 

Gentle one! fragile one! 
Nautili that sail the deep, 

Weak and fair—pretty one! 
Tiny birds that o’er it sweep ; 
Flying fish that upward leap ; 

Baby billows—pretty one! 
Many a cloud at morn or night, 

Small and tender—little one ! 
Many a moonbeam’s quivering light 
Making ocean’s bosom bright 

As with glow-worms—little one! 
All things that are weak and fair, 

Rosy one! merry one! 

Image infants everywhere, 
Careless, amid cause for care, 

Ever helpless little one! 

God, and his good strength be thine, 

Mother-tended little one! 
Thou, within that circling shrine, 
I, upon the foaming brine, 

Need it ever,—little one! 





PHILOSOPHERS AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue word philosopher had its origin in the 
modesty of the first who bore the name; “ Call 
me not wise (cogdc),” said he, “ but a lover of 
wisdom (giAdco¢go¢).” Words, by long use, be- 
come warped from their original meaning, and 
are put out of shape by means of an ignorant 
handling ; so that now-a-days the term philoso- 
pher gives intimation rather of the possession 
than of the mere love of wisdom. Ancient phi- 
Josophers courted wisdom, were humble suitors 
to her—modern philosophers have married her, 
she has become bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh ; and philosophy now signifies wisdom 
gained, not merely wisdom sought. To give 
any one the name of a philosopher is a compli- 
ment; to assume it, isan arrogance. Philosophy, 
however, such as it is, is now so exceedingly 
common, that the arrogance of its assumption 
is greatly abated, and any one who even thinks 
that he is thinking, has a very good right to call 
himself a philosopher—he will find plenty to 
keep him in countenance. There is not a parish 
in London, and there is scarcely a town in the 
kingdom, in which any fidgetty little prig, who 
had nothing better to do with his time, might 
not get up a Philosophical Society. If you have 
a telescope, and an almanac, and a pair of 
globes, and if you look at the moon with your 
night-cap on your head, you are a philosopher; 
if you have an electrical machine, and serve 
your friends shocking tricks, you are a philoso- 
pher ; if you have a barometer, thermometer, 
hygrometer, and hydrometer—if you chronicle 
the clouds, and tell the world once a week which 
way the wind blows, you are a philosopher; if 
you have a mantel-piece covered with brick-bats, 
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and a bureau full of black-beetles and cockcha- 
fers, you are a philosopher; if you roam about 
the fields and the ditches with a tin box in your 
hand, picking up chickweed, groundsel, and 
duckweed, you are a philosopher ; if you become 
cat’s butcher, and kill mice with an air-pump, 


you are a philosopher; if you risk the blowing | 
up of your house with hydrogen gas or other | 


combustibles, you are a philosopher; if you 
hunt for a soul with a dissecting knife, and then, 
because you cannot find one, say that there is 
no such thing, you are a philosopher; if you 
read German metaphysics, and talk moonshine 
that nobody can understand, you are a philoso- 
pher; if you disbelieve what your neighbours 
believe, and believe what your neighbours dis- 
believe, you are a philosopher. If you do not 
care who is hanged or drowned, or whose cat 
has kittened, you are a Stoic philosopher; if 
you growl at everybody and everything, you area 
Cynic philosopher ; if you have a fancy for fish, 
flesh, and fowl, and like good cookery better 
than bad, you are an Epicurean philosopher: in 
short, [ verily believe that the difficulty now is 
to avoid being a philosopher—the whole air and 
the whole nation is thoroughly bephilosophized 
—saturated with philosophy: we cannot open 
our eyes or ears, but wisdom must come in— 
we cannot open our mouths, but wisdom must 
go out. Everything is made on philosophic 
principles—wigs, whiskers, boots, breeches, and 
bed-posts; so that we are almost all of usforced 
to be philosophers, whether we will or no, 


But the worst of the matter is, that, as what 
is everybody's business is nobody’s business, 
so, what is everybody’s distinction is nobody’s 
distinction. In the days of old, when reading 
and writing were clerkly attainments, there was 
some merit and some desirableness in being 
able to read and write; but when these accom- 

lishments became general, there was disgrace 
in being without them. ‘This seems now to be 
pretty nearly the case with philosophy, and as 
when people quarrel they sometimes say one to 
the other, ‘‘ Sir, you are no gentleman,”—it 
will presently be the mode to say, ‘Sir, you 
are no philosopher.” It is, indeed, an unpar- 
donable sin for any one in these days to be un- 
philosophical. Philosophy is now made easy 
to the meanest capacities; and perhaps, the 
meaner the capacity, the easier the philosophy, 
for one of the chief sources of difficulty in phi- 
losophy anciently was, the restlessness of the 
mind in making inquiries beyond the power of 
the visible world to answer, mingled also with 
some little sense of human imperfection, and 
the incapacity of the mind to comprehend and 
know all things. This difficulty now is pretty 
well done away with: the mind seems to be mar- 
vellously increased in its power, or nature greatly 
circumscribed as to its principles and compre- 
hensiveness. Should there, indeed, be any 
knowledge which a man cannot carry in his 
head, he can certainly carry it ir his pocket; 
and so long as a man possesses knowledge, what 
signifies where he keeps it, in his head or in a 
wooden box ?—in the eye of philosophy, there 
is not much difference. A Penny Cyclopzdia is 
a kind of promissory note, which says, ‘‘I pro- 
mise to pay at ten minutes sight, John Smith, 
or reader, a pennyworth of wisdom, value re- 
ceived.” The art of printing has greatly con- 
tributed to the diffusion of knowledge of all 
kinds, useful and useless, entertaining and 
wearisome, religious and profane, politic and 
impolitic. Formerly, knowledge was in human 
minds—treasured as a choice gem in the heart 
and understanding—but now it is no longer con- 
fined to such narrow limits, but is spread abroad 
over many reams of paper, and is sold very 
cheap in many shops, and stands on many 
shelves. 

Gracious reader, be not scandalized at 
these remarks, as though you thought that we 





would grudge knowledge to the many—alas, you 
knew us not, if you think us capable of any 
such narrow views :—nay, on the contrary, our 
remarks are prompted by our wish, that the 
shadow may not be mistaken for the substance 
and that the flatulence of a vain conceit may not 
be substituted for the solid fulness of intellectual 
truth. Care must be taken, that the diffusion 
of knowledge becomes not the dispersion of 
knowledge—the'scattering of it to the tour winds 
of heaven. There may be a plethora of in- 
formation, accompanied by an indigestion of 
knowledge. Solomon, who has been generally 
reckoned a wise man, had no objection to the 
diffusion of knowledge, for he says, “ Get know- 
ledge;’”’ but he did not think that knowledge was 
wisdom, he rather seemed to intimate that it 
was not, and that it might be in some cases an 
obstacle to the attainment of wisdom, for he 
adds, “ With all thy getting, get understanding.” 
Solomon is a good authority in such matters, 
and we may very safely take his opinion. It is, 
indeed, somewhat of a matter of doubt with us, 
whether Solomon would have recognized philo- 
sophy in modern philosophers. 

Modern philosophy differs from the ancient 
in this one point as much as in any, viz. that 
its possessors do not learn modesty from it. It 
was prettily said by one of the ancients, “ My 
knowledge only teaches me how ignorant I am.” 
One might make a parody of this, applying it to 
many modern philosophers, putting into their 
lips the aphorism, ‘‘ My ignorance only teaches 
me how knowing I am.” It has been stated in 
our hearing, with some semblance of sophistry, 
though not altogether without some basement 
of truth, that the present pantological fever is 
not unlikely to terminate in intellectual dark- 
ness. The state of the argument is this :—The 
possession of knowledge requires thought ;—the 
more knowledge a man possesses, the more 
thought he wants, but the more a man wants 
thought, the less intellectual he is. ‘To speak 
after the manner of Mr. Malthus, I think one 
might say, that knowledge may increas? in a 
geometrical ratio, but understanding can in- 
crease only in an arithmetical ratio. And when 
a man possesses more knowledge than under- 
standing, his intellect is in no enviable condi- 
tion. Ina word, the passion of the day is for 
knowledge, and as the citizen advised his son, 
saying, ‘Get money—honestly if you can, but 
at all events get money:”—so fashion says, 
“Get knowledge, and understand it if you can, 
but at all events get knowledge.” 





LYRICS OF HOME.—No. VI. 
By H. F. Chorley. 
MY FATHER’S REST. 


Steep beneath the hawthorn tree, 
In the shine of setting sun ; 
For thy long day’s toil is done, 
And its closing calm should be. 
Since I left thee, for a strife 
With the troubled waves of life, 
Years have made thy forehead bare, 
Years have traced my brow with care ; 
We have reached a stiller shore, 
And thy blessing, for thy son, 
Plenty and content hath won— 
Sleep beside my cottage door! 
Sleep—nor vision dark intrude 
On thy rest its phantoms stern! 
Nor the gloomy past return 
With its spectre cares renewed.— 
’Tis enough, if dreams for thee 
Shadow forth reality— 
Show these vine-clad mountains steep, 
Sheaves of corn, and flocks of sheep; 
Show these fruitful orchards rare— 
And when stars are shining high, 
Wake, with laughter born of joy, 
That thy home is yet more fair! 
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THOUGHTS ON PRESENTS OF GAME, &c. 


«© We love to have our friend in the country 
sitting thus at our table by proxy ; to apprehend 
his presence (though a hundred miles may be 
between us) by a turkey, whose goodly aspect 
reflects to us his ‘plump corpusculum ;’ to 
taste him in grouse or woodcock ; to feel him 
gliding down in the toast peculiar to the latter; 
to concorporate him in a slice of Canterbury 
brawn. ‘This is indeed to have him within 
ourselves; to know him intimately ; such par- 
ticipation is methinks unitive, as the old theo- 
logians phrase it.”—Lasr Essays or Evia. 





Ext presents his acknowledgments to his 
“Correspondent unknown,” for a basket of 
prodigiously fine game. He takes for granted 
that so amiable a character must be a reader of 
the Atheneum. Else he had meditated a notice 
in The Times. Now if this friend had consulted 
the Delphic oracle for a present suited to the 
palate of Elia, he could not have hit upon a 
morsel so acceptable. The birds he is barely 
thankful for; pheasants are poor fowls disguised 
in fine feathers. But a hare roasted hard and 
brown—with gravy and melted butter !—old Mr, 
Chambers, the sensible clergyman in Warwick- 
shire, whose son’s acquaintance has made many 
hours happy in the life of Elia, used to allow a 
pound of Epping to every hare. Perhaps that 
was over-doing it. But, in spite of the note of 
Philomel, who, like some fine poets, that think 
no scorn to adopt plagiarisms from a humble 
brother, reiterates every spring her cuckoo cry 
of “Jug, Jug, Jug,’’ Elia pronounces that a 
hare, to be truly palated, must be roasted. 
Jugging sophisticates her. 
so “crips,” as Mrs. Minikin says. ‘Time was, 
when Elia was not arrived at his taste, that he 
preferred to all luxuries a roasted Pig. But he 
disclaims all such green-sickness appetites in 
future, though he hath to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of many a delicacy in that kind trom cor- 
respondents—good, but mistaken men—in con- 
sequence of their erroneous supposition, that he 
had carried upinto mature life the prepossessions 
of childhood. From-the worthy Vicar of Entield 
he acknowledges a tithe contribution of extra- 
ordinary sapor. ‘The ancients must have loved 
hares. Else why adopt the word /epores (ob- 
viously from Jepus) but for some subtle analogy 
between the delicate flavour of the latter, and 
the finer relishes of wit in what we must poorly 
translate pleasantries. The tine madnesses of the 
poet are the very decoction of hisdiet. Thence 
is he hare-brained. Harum-scarum isa libellous 
unfounded phrase of modern usage. "Tis true the 
hare is the most circumspect of animals, sleep- 
ing with her eye open. Her ears, ever erect, 
keep them in that wholesome exercise, which 
conduces them to form the very tit-bit of the 
admirers of this noble animal. Noble will [ call 
her, in spite of her detractors, who from occa- 
sional demonstrations of the principle of self- 
preservation (common to all animals) infer in her 
adefect of heroism. Half a hundred horsemen 
with thrice the number of dogs, scour the coun- 
try in pursuit of puss across three counties; and 
because the well-flavoured beast, weighing the 
odds, is willing to evade the hue and cry, with 
her delicate ears shrinking perchance from dis- 
cord—comes the grave Naturalist, Linnawus 
perchance or Buffon, and gravely sets down the 
Hare as a—timid animal. Why, Achilles or 
Bully Dawson, would have declined the pre- 
posterous combat. 

In fact, how light of digestion we feel after a 
hare! How tender its processes after swallow- 
ing! What chyle it promotes! How etherial! 
as if its living eclerity were a type of its nimble 
coursing through the animal juices. The notice 
might be longer. It is intended less as a Natural 
History of the Hare, than a cursory thanks to 


In our way it eats 





the country “good Unknown.” The hare has 
many friends, but none sincerer than 
Era. 





AUDUBON, 

Partry from private sources, partly from a 
New York paper, kindly sent us by one of Mr. 
Auduhon’s friends, we are enabled to aiford some 
information respecting the present situation and 
late researches of this distinguished naturalist. 





He is now at Charleston, South Carolina, re- | 


freshing himself after his toils,and preparing for 
a visit to England, where he may be expected 
the beginning of next M: The year 1832, 
that succeeding his departure from this country, 
he spent in exploring the shores, creeks, inlets, 
and islands of the Floridas, as far south as the 
Tortuga Islands, having been supplied, for that 
purpose, with a vessel, crew, and boats, by the 
government of the United States. In this pro- 
gress he discovered many species hitherto un- 
described, which he has figured with his usual 
accuracy, and some of those figures are, we he- 
lieve, at present in the hands of the engraver, 
to form part of the next number of his mag- 
nificent work, ‘The Birds of America.” From 
Florida he bent his course northward, tra- 
versed the province of Maine, entered New 
Brunswick, and extended his inquiries into 
some of the British territories. Returning to 
New York, he determined on a summer's excur- 
sion to examine the inhospitable shores of La- 
brador, and for that purpose, accompanied by a 
few friends, set off the 6th of last June in a 
vessel hired for the occasion. They first made 
Madeleine Island, and afterwards the Gannet 
Rock, which derives its name from the birds by 
which it is frequented. This rock is four hundred 
feet in height, and several acres in extent: when 
it was visited by Mr. Audubon, it was covered 
with innumerable birds upon their nests, which 
gave it the appearance of a huge mass of snow, 
while the countless numbers of those hovering 
above it presented a perfect image of a snow 
storm. The report of muskets did not appear in 
the slightest degree to alarm them. A severe 
gale rendered it impossible for the party to land 
on this reck,and carried them across the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to the coast of Labrador, 
which, though in about the same latitude as 
London, they found covered with thick fogs,'and 
diversified with numerous drifts of snow even in 
the summer season. 

Mr. Audubon spent a fortnight in the harbour 
called Little Nitasguan, employing his time in 
making excursions in the country, and along the 
coast to the distance of about forty miles. The 
whole appears to be « solid rock, covered with 
moss of uncommon depth and beauty; the vege- 
tution in the valleys, which lie open to the sun, 
is remarkable for its luxuriance, and variegated 
with beds of rich plants, which were entirely 
new to every member of the party; the only 








forests are composed of thin and scattered dwarf 


trees, principally firs. Here, Mr. Audubon was 
enabled to ascertain the habits ef many of the 
birds, which resort to the American coast during 
the winter, and discovered two new species, a 
Lringilla and a Parus. 

On leaving this place, Mr. Andubon proceeded 
eastwardly to the fine harbour of Wapatiguan. 
Here he procured specimens of the willow Grouse, 
old and young, ascertained the habits of many 
land and water birds,examined the country and 
neighbouring islands, gathered a few new plants 
and shells, and departed for the port of Little 
Meeatine. The shores of this coast were more 
bold and rugged than any he had yet visited ; 
the aspect of the country became more sterile, 
and a corresponding change was observable in the 
climate. ‘The excursions of the party in this 
quarter were numerous aid fatiguing, and it was 
with difficulty that any of their nwahcr could 
walk for a greater distance than ten miles a day, 














On ascending the highest hills, the prospect in 
every direction was of an uniform and very 
cheerless character; the same thick mosses were 
spread over the table land, the plants were nearly 
the same, and lakes, formed by the melting of 
the snows of winter, were everywhere spread out 
around them. In this solitary spot, a Scotch 
settler had fixed his abode for more than twenty 
years, and seemed quite contented with the 
beauties of the scene. His sole occupation was 
that of taking seal and salmon, which were toler- 
ably abundant in their respective seasons, and 
which he exchanged for requisite supplies, with 
vessels from Quebec and Newfoundland. He 
had a wife and six children, by whom the tra- 
vellers were received with hospitality and kind- 
All of them appeared contented with 
their situation, and had contracted a strong at- 
tachment to their wild and dreary residence. 
Mr. Audubon here found the wild goose in its 
breeding season, and had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the habits of several rare species of water 
birds. 





ness, 


Brador was the next stage in the progress of 
the travellers; on their way to this port, they 
explored several of the intermediate islands, 
where many species of birds were found breed- 
ing in abundance. These islands are resorted to 
by people from Nova Scotia, for the purpose of 
procuring eggs; they commence their operations 
by trampling on all which they find on the 
islands, and on the following day begin to collect 
those which are newly laid; and, so successful 
are they in their search, that Mr. Audubon fell 
in with a party of three persons, who in the 
course of six weeks, had found 32,000 dozen, 
of the estimated value of four hundred pounds. 
There is no limit to the havoc made by these 
people: not content with carrving away the eggs 
merely, they kill the birds by thousands, in order 
to pluck a few feathers from the breast, and then 
throw them into the sea, or leave them on the 
rocks; and if this wanton destruction should be 
pursued a few years longer, it is obvious that they 
must exhaust the sources of their profit by driv- 
ing the birds from their accustomed haunts. In 
the port of Brador, where they found excellent 
anchorage, the party met with sixty or seventy 
fishing vessels, the crews of all of which were 
actively employed. The fish were very abun- 
dant, and all expected to obtain what they deno- 
minated a fare. Mr. Audubon was, however, 
convinced, that a due regard to the season, and 
the proper application of their labour, might 
render the fishery far more productive than it is; 
and we hope hereafter to have it in our power to 
ofier the result of his inquiries upon this subject 
to our readers. 

The cold at this place was much more severe 
than was to have been expected in July. The 
party found it necessary to make larger fires 
than on the other portions of the coast; and even 
then the cold was so intense, that Mr. Audubon’s 
pencil oceasionally dropped from his fingers, while 
engaged in drawing by the fireside. Icebergs 
were here for the first time seen. In fact, as the 
party advanced along the coast, they found that 
a distance of only 100 miles produced a very 
remarkable difference in the progress of vegeta- 
tion. Here also they encountered a brother-in- 
law of the anchorite of Little Macatine, occupy- 
ing an equally independent situation, his nearest 
neighbours iding at a very considerable dis- 
tance. This personage had maintained his post for 
more than thirty years, and was decidedly of opi- 
nion that the country was the finest he had ever 
seen. He cultivated a small garden, in which were 
growing a few indifferent vegetables, and was the 
owner of the only horse which was seen by tra- 
vellers in the country; but for the purpose of 
visiting those whom he called his neighbours, he 
was accustomed to employ Esquimaux dogs, of 
which ahout forty were attached to his establish- 
ment. These are fed upon seals, which he catches 
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in the spring, and which are piled in a huge mass 
in the vicinity of his front door, where they re- 
main, until his neighbours have reason to rejoice 
at their remoteness from his villa. At this place 
Mr. Audubon had the fortune to procure the 
male and female of a large and beautiful new 
species of Falco, with several smaller birds. 
Some of the party visited a settlement thirty 
miles distant, while the rest traversed this wild 
region in different directions, whenever the 
weather would permit. 

After remaining here some time longer, and 
making some interesting observations, Mr. Audu- 
bon crossed the straits of Belle Isle. sailed along 
the coasts of Newfoundland, experienced a 
severe storm in crossing the gulph of St. Law- 
rence, and, as soon as the weather permitted, 
made for Picton, in Nova Scotia, where he landed, 
and discharged his vessel. From this he con- 
tinued his tour by land, again visiting some of 
the British provinces, and passing through ‘Truro, 
Halifax, and Windsor, from which last place he 
took ship, and arrived at Boston about the be- 
ginning of September, in good health, and with- 
out having experienced any disastrous accident. 

In this excursion, it was not the expectation of 
Mr. Audubon to make many new discoveries ; 
the coast of Labrador is not one which birds 
would be likely to select for any other than a 
summer residence. He has, however, in ascer- 
taining the habits of those already known, pro- 
cured information, which must materially en- 
hance the value of his great work; and the 
drawings, executed during his absence, particu- 
larly of the three birds which have been men- 
tioned as discovered by him, are said to be 
exquisitely beautiful. 





MR. ANDREW PICKEN. 

Wirt sincere sorrow we have to announce 
the death of our friend Mr. Andrew Picken, or, 
as he loved to be called, ‘* The Dominie,” from a 
feeling of the similarity between his own cha- 
racter and that of the simple-minded, tender- 
hearted teacher, under whose name he published 
some of his most affecting tales. We had pre- 
pared some account of his life and writings, but 
we prefer inserting the following more complete 
memoir, for which we are indebted to a corres- 
pondent. 

Andrew Picken was born at Paisley in the year 
1788; his father was an eminent manufacturer 
in that town, and educated him for the mercan- 
tile profession. At an early age he visited the 
West Indies; but finding that the business in 
which he was engaged afforded no very bright 
prospects, he returned to Europe, and obtained 
a confidential situation in the Bank of Ireland. 
To the great regret of his Irish friends, he sub- 
sequently removed to Glasgow, and entered into 
business. Here he first came before the world 
as an author, by publishing ‘Tales and Sketches 
of the West of Scotiand,’a work which had great 
local success. In this volume, appeared for 
the first time, the pathetic story of * Mary Ogil- 
vie,’ which showed no common power of combin- 
ing the ordinary incidents of life, into pictures 
of intense and harrowing interest. Among the 
sketches, was one ‘On the Changes in the 
West of Scotland during the last Half Century,’ 
which contained much playful satire, and not a 
few very hard hits, that severely wounded the 
vanity of ‘*the Glasgow bodies.” This, com- 
bined with some other circumstances, induced 
the author to quit Glasgow; he removed to Li- 
verpool, where he established himself as a book- 
seller. 

The unfitness of literary men for business, is 
proverbial; dwelling in the ideal world, they 





shrink from encountering the stern realities of | 
life, 

And pen a stanza when they should engross. 
Poor Picken was, besides, as simple as a child, 
the most unsuspicious, the most charitable in 


| series, which would embrace the legendary his- 
tory of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 
, > ’ | 

project excited considerable interest, and many 





judgment, of all mortals, full of enthusiasm, ar- 
dent in hope, ready to lend a credulous ear to 
every one who made hima proffer of friendship. 
The mania of speculation, which in 1826 seized 
even on those who were deemed paragons of 
worldly wisdom, found too ready a victim inone 
to whom the world of business was as a sealed 
volume; he joined in some of the wild projects 
of the time, and lost his all. But like Francis I., 
he might have boasted that honour still re- 
mained; when his books where inspected, 
the creditors with one voice, bore honourable 
testimony to his integrity, and expressed their 
sorrow for his misfortunes. 'They would readily 
have aided him in commencing business anew, 
but literature had now marked him for her own, 
and he came to London with the manuscript of 
a novel; the composition of which, had been 
the amusement of his leisure hours, and subse- 
quently his chief consolation in difficulty and 
distress. 

‘The Sectarian,’ as this novel was called, was 
published by Colburn, and excited considerable 
interest at the time of its first appearance; it 
showed great skill in what may be termed the 
morbid anatomy of the mind, and one picture, 
of madness caused by religious melancholy, 
which was drawn from nature, gave considerable 
offence to persons who are too apt to confound 
an attack upon fanaticism with hostility to re- 
ligion. This error, and in the present instance, 
no greater error could be made, prevented ‘ The 
Sectarian’ from obtaining the success which its 
merits deserved. 

But though the circulation of ‘The Sectarian’ 
was limited, it had the effect of making the au- 
thor known to the editors of the principal perio- 
dicals, and from this time, Mr. Picken became 
a regular contributor to the leading Magazines 
and Reviews. ‘The publication of ‘The Domi- 
nie’s Legacy,’ in 1830, finally established his 
fame as the historian of Scottish humble life ; 
we say the historian rather than the delineator, 
because the Dominie speaks not of what he has 
imagined, but of what he has seen, felt, and 
understood, almost from his infancy; and we re- 
member his characters, more as those of persons 
that we somewhere knew, than of personages we 
have seen described. ‘The work had great suc- 
cess, and its fame has not been injured by time. 

When Colburn’s ‘ Juvenile Library’ was pro- 
jected, Mr. Picken undertook to supply ‘The 
Lives of Eminent Missionaries,’ but before his 
work was completed, the Library was at an end. 
The volume was subsequently published by 
Kidd, and two large impressions sold. 

Mr. Picken’s next publication was ‘ The Club 
Book,’ to which several of the most popular 
living writers contributed. The tales written 
by the editor, were in his happiest style; that, 
entitled, ‘The ‘Three Kearneys’ was founded 
on circumstances which he had witnessed during 
his residence in Ireland, and it showed that Mr. 
Picken had thoroughly investigated the mixed 
character of the Irish peasantry. ‘The Deer- 
stalkers’ was also a tale of great interest; it was 
recently dramatized at the Queen’s Theatre, and 
was much admired. Soon after appeared a work 
on the Canadas, professedly a compilation ; in 
preparing this volume, Mr. Picken received 
very valuable assistance from his friend Mr. 
Galt. This was followed by ‘ Waltham,’ a tale 
published in Leitch Ritchie’s ‘ Library of Ro- 
mance.’ 

In the course of the present year, was pub- 
lished the‘ Traditionary Stories of Old Families,’ 
in two volumes; designed as the first part of a 





of the most distinguished members of the aris- 
tocracy offered to aid the author, by giving him 
access to their family papers. Betore he could 
avail himself of the ample stores thus opened to 
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him, he was attacked by the disease which so ra- 
pidly terminated his life. On the 10th of No« 
vember, while conversing with his son, he was 
suddenly struck down by apoplexy; he was con- 
veyed home insensible; after a short time, strong 
hopes were entertained of his recovery, and the 
very night before his death, he conversed cheer. 
fully with his family. His wife and children 
parted from him full of hope, doomed alas! to 
be disappointed. On the following morning 

, ° bs >? 
(Saturday, November 23rd,) his spirit passed 
away almost without a struggle, so that at first, 
those in the room could scarcely credit the fact 
of his death. 

A little before his last illness, our lamented 
friend had completed a novel, which he regarded 
as by far the best of his productions. It is en- 
titled, ‘The Black Watch,’ which was, as most 
of our readers probably know, the original name 
of the gallant 42nd Regiment. ‘The date of the 
story is about the time of the Battle of Fonte. 
noy, a period which, though rich in incident, 
all our novel-writers have neglected. ‘This 
manuscript is the only legacy, besides the me- 
mory of his virtues, that he has bequeathed to 
his widow and six children; it is about to be 
speedily published, and we confidently hope 
that its success will render ita valuable bequest, 

Our friend has saved us the trouble of at- 
tempting to delineate his character; he was the 
Dominie of his own tales, simple, affectionate, 
retiring; dwelling apart from the world, and 
blending in all his views of it, the gentle and 
tender feelings reflected from his own mind. 

“The peace of heaven, 

The fellowship of all good souls go with him !” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tur following is an extract from a letter of 
one of our Paris correspondents: — “ Victor 
Hugo’s drama of ‘ Marie ‘Tudor’ has proved 
a complete failure. Hugo is really out of 
his senses; he lives in an atmosphere of con- 
ceit and folly, impossible to be described. He 
will listen to no advice, and his best friends have 
been obliged to leave him to his own obstinacy. 
He has, for the last two years, been writing for 
the theatre, and ruining himself and the theatre 
too; and if he does not abandon it, and return 
to lyric poetry and novel writing, he will soon 
be entirely lost to literature. Alexandre Du- 
mas is now the only great dramatic writer in 
France. On the morning after the failure of 
‘Marie Tudor,’ the manager of the theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin called early on Du- 
mas. The poet took pity on the poor devil, and 
gave him a new piece—‘ Angel, ou, I'Echelle 
des Femmes.’ This drama is now in rehearsal, 
and is said to be first-rate. ‘The most impor- 
tant works forthcoming are, a novel, entitled 
‘Le Sécrétaire Intime,’ by G. Sand, who was 
treated with unjust severity in your criticism 
on ‘ Lelia,’ which is a work of great power;t 
‘ Ahasverus,’ a philosophic poem, by Edgar 
Quinet—the subject is the Wandering Jew; 
two volumes, one of poetry, the other of prose, 
by Alfred de Muset; Memoirs of Mira- 
beau, in six volumes, by his natural son, M. 
Lucas de Montigny, who has spent twenty years 
in collecting the materials; Memoirs of Bar- 
ras, Ex-Director of the French Republic; and 
Memoirs of Marshal Marmont, written by him- 
self, and said to contain much curious intor- 
mation.” 

Mrs. Austin, it is said, intends to make Heine 
better known to the British public, than can 
well be done by the reviews. We are heartily 
glad of it: in the hands of this lady, his brilliant 
talents may hope to have fair play. 

+ This is not the only hint we have had, that our cr- 
ticism on ‘ Lelia’ was not to the taste of our Parisian 
friends—but whoever attentively reads the review (see 
p. 646) will see, that we did not question the power of 
the writer, but the moral tendency of the work. 
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The Royal Medal awarded by the Royal So- 

ciety, first given by His late Majesty in 1821, 
put continued by his present Majesty, is now 
engraved, and will, we believe, be exhibited 
at the anniversary meeting of the Society, to be 
held this day. Sir Thomas Lawrence was first 
applied to for a design, but he could neither 
satisfy himself nor the council—he dealt too 
much in classical allegory—made two or three 
unsuccessful attempts, and nothing was decided 
on at his death. Phillips and Chantrey were in 
consequence consulted. The head of His Ma- 
jesty was of course to be on the obverse, and they 
suggested the statute of Newton for the reverse. 
This was plain and intelligible; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Wyon, of the Royal Mint, was forth- 
with commissioned to execute the work, which 
we have just scen: it is truly admirable—the 
likeness of His Majesty is perfect—the statue of 
Newton, after Roubiliac, excellent, and the fine 
expression of the little miniature head of the 
philosopher most extraordinary. ‘The inscrip- 
tion is—Regis Munificentia Arbitrio Societatis. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Nov. 20.—Mr. Hamilton read a short paper, 
but replete with interest, by the Rev. F. Arun- 
del, (author of the ‘ Account of the Seven 
Churches of the Apocalypse,’ published about 
two years since,) in which the writer briefly de- 
scribed several important geographical discove- 
ries made by him, during a tour in Asia Minor, 
in the autumn of last year. 

Mr. Arundel’s situation, as British Chaplain 
at Smyrna, which he has held for eleven years 
past, had furnished him with opportunities of 
obtaining the best information from Turkish 
and Greek merchants, and from the conductors 
of caravans, respecting the districts in the in- 
terior of Anatolia, which it was his intention to 
visit, He was chiefly directed in the objects of 
his journey, by a wish to extend the knowledge 
of the Christian Geography of that portion of 
the Asiatic continent, a subject involved in 
much obscurity. He succeeded beyond his ex- 
pectations. 

Proceeding through the countries lying be- 
tween the Hermes and Meander, he was enabled 
to fix, beyond further question, the sites of En- 
meria and Apamia, and discovered the magnifi- 
cent remains of Apollonia. Not the least gra- 
tifying circumstance in this discovery, was the 
meeting with acolony of Greeks, who have lived 
on the spot from the earliest ages of Christianity, 
and who have no intercourse whatever with any 
other Christian community. The object, how- 
ever, which Mr. Arundel most anxiously kept 
in view, was to determine the site of Antioch, 
the metropolis of Pisidia, the scene of the dis- 
courses and persecutions of St. Paul; and, in this 
also he was successful. ‘The remains of the city 
were found to consist of prostrate temples, 
churches, and between twenty and thirty arches 
ol a most magnificent aqueduct. 

From Antioch, the writer went by Isborta to 
Sagalossas, celebrated for its siege by Alexander, 
and thence in search of the ruins of Selge. 
Being prevented from accomplishing his pur- 
pose, of exploring the sites of Lystra and Derbe, 
by the entrance of the army of Ibrahim Pacha 
into Iconium, he now returned to the back of 
Chonas, where he had the satisfaction decidedly 
to fix the proper emplacement of Colosse. 

Though the journey occupied only six weeks, 
yet the distance travelled over can be little less 
than 1000 miles; and (including the writer's 
former journey, of which an account has already 
been given to the public,) the new ground, 
hitherto unknown to the European traveller, or, 
at least, of which no description has been pub- 
lished, is not much short of 600 miles. 

The reading of a learned and elaborate mes 





moir, ‘On the Origin of the Hindoos,’ by the 
celebrated Professor Schlegel, was afterwards 
commenced. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 25.—A paper was read, ‘On the Straits | 


which separate the Peninsula of India from the 
Island of Ceylon,’ containing some description 
of the islands of Manar and Ramisseram, 
with the extraordinary neck of sand connect- 
ing them, called Adam’s Bridge. The breadth 
of the strait, according to a survey made 
by some engineer officers under the direction 
of the government, is nearly sixty-two miles, 
the former of the two islands lying near the 
coast of Ceylon, and the latter a short dis- 
tance only from the Ramnad province of Hin- 
dostan. The principal channel now used by 
the Dhonies, and other small country boats, lies 
on the western side of the strait, in which chan- 
nel some curious dams appear to have been 
formed by the action of the sea on the soft sand- 
stone. According to the records of the Pagoda of 
Ramisseram, it appears, that this island was, 
about the close of the fifteenth century, con- 
nected with the Peninsula, at which time, it is re- 
corded, that pilgrims passed over it on their way 
to the Pagoda, 

The ridge called, “Adam’s Bridge,” was 
found to consist of a mass of loose sand, with no 
firm foundation of rock or clay to support it. 
The sand appears to be transported in great 
quantities from one side to the other of the 
ridge, according to the direction of the mon- 
soon; for, in addition to the action of the surf, 
which washes it over to the lee side, where it 
is narrow,—in other parts, where it is broad, 
streams of it, in a dry state, are carried across 
by the wind itself, and deposited there. The 
channels through the strait are very shallow, 
and not more than sufiicient for the small 
country boats to pass; but it is stated, in the 
records of the Dutch government at Ceylon, that 
a Dutch fleet once passed through the channels 
of Adam’s Bridge to avoid a Danish fleet in 
chase of them. It was justly observed, that if 
such really was the case, the channels must have 
been in a very different state, as some parts of 
the *‘ bridge’ are now dry, and a few feet of 
water is the greatest depth anywhere on it. 

‘The object of the paper was to show the practi- 
cability and the cost of improving the channel be- 
tween the Peninsula and the island Ramisseram, 
which is at present used, as being the best, but 
not without great inconvenience to the exten- 
sive coasting trade of that country. It was pro- 
posed to obtain the opinions of our engineers 
on the plans proposed, drawings of which were 
laid on the table. The chair was taken by Lieut. 
Cooly, K.N. 





Medico- Botanical Society, Nov. 26.—Dr. Ryan 
in the chair.—Specimens of Indian plants pre- 
sented by Dr. ‘Tytler—amongst which was the 
one to which he alluded at the last meeting, 
as possessing the power of paralyzing the scor- 
pion,—preparations of medicinal honcy obtained 
on Mr. Nutt’s plan, and very many books, were 
laid upon the table. Dr. Sigmond read a com- 
munication transmitted by Batha, of Prague, 
upon the employment of the Matricaria Camo- 
milla, in preference to the common chamomile 
or Anthemis nobilis, and upon the extraordinary 
power of its essential oil in hysterical disease ; 
he also sent to the institution some of the 
deadly aconite, which was the same species that 
had been employed by Stoerck, and which he 
himself had gathered upon the Styrian Moun- 
tains, and which he found far superior to the 
aconite of Wildenow. Professor Gilbert Bur- 
nett delivered a very interesting lecture upon 
the Fungi, or parasitic plants, and entered mi- 
nutely into the different varieties which produce 
such extraordinary effects upon the vegetable 
world; he pointed out those that are known 


under the name of blight, of dry rot, of ergot, 
and narrated many interesting facts connected 
with their developement and growth. 


Westminster Medical Society, Nov. 23.—Mr. 
Pettigrew in the chair.—There was a very 
crowded meeting this evening, to discuss the 
question of Medical Reform, a series of resolu- 
tions having been prepared by the committee 
| on the subject. Three of them were discussed 

and carried, and the meeting adjourned the con- 
sideration of the remainder to this day. 


ENSUING WECK. 
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Geological Society ...... p- 8, P.M. 

Web. § suciety of Arts ......2+ cocccccceg Po 7, P.Me 
Royal Society of Literature...... Three, F.M. 

Royal Society .......secceees ++-3 p- 3, P.M, 

| Tr. Society of Antiquaries .......... Fight, p.m. 
( Zoological Society ....... ..- Three, P.M, 








Royal Asiatic Society .... . Two, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.m. 

+ The meetings of the Philological Society are held 
in the General Library of the London University. 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Sittings of the 11th and 18th of November. 

Correspondence :—M. Virey sends some ob- 
servations to prove that maize or Turkey-corn, 
instead of being an oriental, is originally an 
European production, still called Roumi by the 
orientals—that is, Roman, which marks its Euro- 
pean origin. M. Vilain writes concerning the 
discovery of platina in the lead mines of France. 
M. Martin de St. Ange announces a requisite 
correction to be made in the classification of 
Cuvier. The latter, and with him zoologists in 
general, place the cirropodes in the same class 
with the mollusca, although possessing many 
of the characteristics of the articulata. M. de 
Blainville considers them as intermediary be- 
tween the two classes. M. de St. Ange seems 
to prove, that they belong rather to the latter 
than to the former class. 

The only memoir read at the sitting, was one 
uf M. Biot, detailing ‘ Facts relative to the His- 
tory of Vegetation.’ The efforts of M. Biot have 
been lately directed to the examination of sap in 
trees, and to the comparison between the ascend- 
ing and descending sap, so as to mark the change 
made in it by the foliaceous organs. 

“I should commence by stating,” says M. 
Biot, “that in all my experiments, the motion 
of the sap appears to me to proceed from the 
eminently hygroscopic quality of the vegetable 
tissue. ‘The sap, received at the roots, evapo- 
rates by the leaves, whilst between these points 
the vegetable tissue acts precisely as a cylinder 
composed of animal charcoal, covered with an 
impenetrable envelope, and with its lower part 
immersed in liquid. ‘The column is_ thus 
supplied with all the liquid that it can con- 
tain; the vegetable tissue becomes itself in the 
state of saturation that suits its mass under 
the existing temperature. ‘This kind of equili- 
brium being established, should any cause,—a 
sudden change of temperature for instance,—in- 
crease the evaporation at the extremity of the 
branches, these will act by suction, draw more 
from the roots, and the equilibrium is still pre- 
served. Should, however, the roots come to 
furnish more, and the leaves evaporate less, 
then will ensue turgescence in the vegetable 
tissue; and if a hole be made, the sap or liquid 
will overflow. This is precisely what is observed 
in the birch-tree in spring, when its sap begins 
to rise, and before its leaves have come forth or 

are able to perform their task of evaporation. 
* As another trait of resemblance, it may be 
remarked, that the lateral action of heat on an 





hygroscopic column such as we have reprée 
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sented the vegetable tissue to be, would have 
the effect of rendering it capable of less satura- 
tion; and, consequently, would oblige it to 
throw out a part of the liquid it contains. This 
is the effect which the Sun produces upon the 
birch, and upon other trees, whose sap runs out at 
this period. When the leaves come, these pheno- 
mena cease; the task of evaporation is perform- 
ed, and the sap bursts neither from the bark, 
nor through an orifice, if made. 

“ Now,” continues M. Biot, “suppose we re- 
place the impermeable or air-tight envelope by 
one, on the contrary, capable of absorption from 
within and exhalation without, the state of 
things will be changed. The issue of the sap 
or liquid by the sides of the envelope, will be 
more frequent and facile. The diminution of 
the exhaling power by a sudden cold will favour 
it, and the sap will burst forth at once from all 
the pores of the tree equally, taking into ac- 
count merely the different degrees of thickness 
inthe bark. Such is an account of the emission 
of sap by the sides of the nut-tree and sycamore 
In Spring. 

“The influence of the leaves on the internal 
moticns of the sap in trees being thus explained, 
let us observe what will be the consequence, if 
these leaves, or great evaporating organs, be 
enveloped with a colder atmosphere. The sap 
conveyed to them being no longer evaporated, 
will rest and collect on their surface, and check 
all evaporation, especially at night. The upper 
parts of the vegetable tissue, or hygroscopic 
column, being thus overcharged, will let fall 
their superabundance upon the parts that are 
lower, which will produce a descent of the sap. 
Hence proceed the alternative ascent and descent 
ofsap, suchas have been noticed. Moreover, these 
effects will become continuous, if the evapora- 
ting property of the leavesshould diminish before 
the supplying power of the roots ceases to throw 
up ihe sap; and this is precisely the case in 
September: the same trees that afforded me 
but their ascending sap in spring, in September 
afforded a continual sweat. ‘The latter was no 
longer the same as the spring sap, for it con- 
tained no saccharine principle.” 

We have not space to follow M. Biot in his 
numerous experiments, which he extended, not 
only to the autumn leaves of trees, but even to 
those herbaceous plants, the lucern and trefoil, 
the frequently renewed vegetation of which, 
offered him more ample means of research than 
forest trees. 

From the mass of experiments, M. Biot has 
drawn the following inductions— 

The first is, That the alimentation of the folia- 
ceous organs, is accomplished principally during 
the day; whilst the alimentation of roots and 
the formation of new layers of them, is effected 
chiefly in the night, when the diminution of 
evaporating power in the leaves precipitates the 
sap in a descending course towards the roots. 

The second is, ‘hat in deciduous trees, the 
annual increase of the trunk and branches taking 
place in summer, the increase of the roots takes 
place in winter. ‘The ascending motion is thus 
suspended by the cold, and the absence of leaves 
allows the sap to accumulate in the roots, which 
experience little of the atmospheric variations, 
and which, in the first warmth of spring send up 
their accumulated juices with force, through the 
uppermost parts of the tree. 





Ere I proceed to give you an account of the 
public sitting of the Academy on the 18th of 
November, | must mention somewhat of an affair 
that has forced the Academy of late into the tur- 
moil of political opinion. Youhave heard of Ras- 
pail, a young man as remarkable for his scientific 
attainments and discoveries, as for the exaltation 
(tousea French term,) ofhisrepublican opinions. 
Previous to the overthrow of Charles X., M. 
Raspail had been entitled to a prize in medicine; 
the ministry wished to deprive him of it, on 





account of his political opinions, but the Aca- 
demy would not hearken to such suggestion. 
Lately, M. Raspail has published his New System 
of Organic Chemistry, in which “ certain dis- 
coveries in the nature of molecules,’’ prove of 
such importance, that M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
declared, in a letter to M. Raspail, that he de- 
served 10,000 fr. from the fund endowed for 
the encouragement of science by M. Monthyon. 
The award of this sum has been the dispute 
since. M. Guizot set his face against encourag- 
ing a republican. This was noised in the jour- 
nals, denied by the minister’s friends, and re- 
produced with the words of M. Guizot: “ Let 
the Academy do its duty: I shall, at least, do 
mine.” Geoffroy St. Hilaire, however, takes 
Guizot’s part, and asserts that Raspail, though 
imprisoned for his political opinions, met with 
no persecution from the government. He writes, 
that “when Mr. Ure, the Chaptal of England 
in the ordering of ideas and applying them to 
the arts, expressed a wish to converse with M. 
Raspail on the state of science, the police 
most politely put no bar to the desired inter- 
view.” 

Leaving you to form what judgment you 
please on these matters, I proceed to mention 
the prizes given and proposed at the last sitting 
of the Academy, Nov. 18. 

The great prize in physical science was awarded 
to M. Schultz. The Lalande gold medal to Sir J. 
Herschel. Mechanical prize not given. Medi- 
cal prizes in abundance; three for lithotrity, 
owing, as it was whispered, to the interest of an 
academician grievously afflicted with the stone. 
Prizes of 1000 fr. each, to twelve different 
physicians, for communications respecting the 
cholera. ‘The first to Dr. Annesley, for the ob- 
servations which he collected in India. 

M. Guerry’s ‘ Moral Statistics of France’ was 
honoured with a prize. 

The question for the great prize in physics for 
1835 is ‘ Examine, whether the mode of deve- 
lopement in the organic tissues of animals be at 
all analogous to that of vegetable tissues. 

The prize questions in medicine relate to con- 
tinuous fevers. 

The sitting was closed with the Eulogies of 
Fourier, by M. Arago, and of Percy, by Flou- 
rens, of which a report has not yet appeared. 





THEATRICALS 


COVENT GARDEN. 

A new farce, called ‘ Scan. Mag.’ was acted 
here on Saturday last. Having often had occa- 
sion to speak well of its author, with several of 
whose productions the public have been justly 
pleased, we shall, as far as he is concerned, 
merely lament that anything should have in- 
duced him to choose such a subject. One paper, 
which we read on Sunday, atter praising the 
piece generally, at the same time pointing out 
some few faults, went on to say, that they might 
well be excused, in these times, in consideration 
of its being “original.” For anything we know 
it may be quite as original as the French piece 
from which it was taken; but that there is a 
French production on the same subject—is what 
the Scotch call ‘*a constant fact.” Our neigh- 
bours were never quite so scrupulous upon the 
score of propriety as ourselves ; and now, the 
licence they take is so extensive that importa- 
tions should be narrowly watched. We have 
never seen the French original; but it is most 
likely that the liveliness of its dialogue has be- 
guiled the English author into a forgetfulness 
of its tendency. What, however, are we to say 
of the taste of a management and its staff, when 
nobody is found to cry out against a production 
beginning and ending in indecency? ‘That our 
opinion is not a solitary one, is clearly proved 
by the fact which we ourselves witnessed, of the 
ladies in two or three of the private boxes, and 
a large proportion of those in the dress circle, 
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leaving their places long before the co 
of the first act. At a time when it is so dithiculr 

at the large theatres, to play anything which 
will induce people to come in, surely policy if 
not a more refined motive, ought to prevent 
their playing anything which must necessarily 
drive decent people out. It was curious to ob. 
serve the way in which this farce was received 

There were many passages and situations in it, 
any one of which would have brought instant 
condemnation on one otherwise free from ob. 
jection—but here, having started in that sort of 
good humour which an audience generally does 
with anything new, the right moment for dis. 
approbation never made itself prominent; and 
on went the majority laughing, without thought 

as they began, and drowning the hisses of the 
few. There was considerable disapprobation 
towards the conclusion and at the end; but the 
“ayes,” whether of paper or bullion, had it 
hollow. 

We like fun; love to see merry faces at a 
theatre ; wish well to all authors, and would 
always much rather praise than blame ; but we 
have a duty to perform, and, to the best of our 
belief and ability, we ever have and ever shall 
perform it. 

If fun is not to be had, except at the expense 
of decency, away with it. 


nclusion 


ADELPHI. 

‘The Rake and his Pupil,’ produced here 
on Monday, is open in a milder degree to the 
same objection we made to the new farce at 
Covent Garden, It is taken from a French play, 
which was founded on a cleverly written, but 
most indecent novel. It is true that the English 
author has had the good taste to reject the worst 
portions of the indecency, but duluess to a con- 
siderable extent is the consequence; and, there- 
fore, it would have been better, to our thinking, 
to have left the subject alone. An audience, 
however, composed of those who go now and 
then to be entertained, may often find much 
amusement, where your critic, who goes nearly 
every night as a matter of business, finds little 
or none ; and it is but just to report, that on the 
present occasion the house seemed, generally, 
much pleased. With a few alterations, ‘The 
Rake and his Pupil’ will, no doubt, chime well 
in with the already highly attractive entertain- 
ments at this theatre. ‘Ihe piece is extremely 
well got up, as the phrase is, the dresses are 
capital, and the house was, as usual, crammed, 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. J. Russell made a spirited attempt to 
redeem his fortunes at this house, on Monday 
night, by giving a mono-dramatic entertainment, 
He has our best wishes for a continuance of the 
success and encouragement he met with; and, 
while we give him due credit for the modesty 
which filled him with alarm, and marred some 
of his best-intended effects, we can assure him 
that the versatility of his talents may well jus- 
tify him in laying it aside for the future. He 
was warmly and justly applauded. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Colosseum.—We went last week to visit the 
collection of stuffed animals brought by Mr. 
Steedman from the Cape. A young ostrich not 
more than eight inches high, a young elephant 
of about two feet, and a young giratie only six 
feet and a half to the top of the head, are rari- 
ties in this country. ‘There is also a very sin- 
gular little animal of the weasel kind, different 
from all hitherto known, of which this 1s the 
only specimen yet discovered. The name Cy- 
niclis Sleedmanni, in honour of its discoverer, 
has been attached to it. Some of the birds are 
uncommonly handsome ; they are all ina good 
state of preservation. The black Bird of Para- 
dise is one of the most magnificent creatures 
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imaginable. In the inner apartment the Indian 
Tapir, and some new species of antelopes are 
deserving of attention. 

Swan River.—The following are extracts from 
Jetters and papers.—The value of land has re- 
cently been very rapidly on the increase; we 
cannot cite a stronger instance of this, than an 
arrangement which has been lately entered 
into by Mr. Lewis, of Freemantle. His farm, 
Spring Park, formerly the property of Sir James 
Hume, he has let for a term of years, at one 
hundred pounds per annum, to be taken in 
produce at the market rate.—The improvements 
at Perth and Freemantle, have been for some 
time rapidly progressing, and from the sub- 
stantial style of the buildings, the former being 
of brick, and the latter of stone, throw the 
earlier specimens of domestic architecture deep 
jnto the shade. At Perth, the walls of the new 
barracks are nearly completed ; the carpenters’ 
work, we understand, is all prepared. The 
palings surrounding each Perth allotment, ac- 
cording to the Government regulations, have a 
pleasing effect; and if the space of ground ap- 
pointed for the barracks and parade ground, 
were inclosed, a connected line of fencing would 
extend through the principal street. Several 
private buildings are in a state of forwardness. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


“Days of | Thermom.| Barometer. | 











W.A Mon. | Max. M Noon. Winds. | Weather. 
Thur. 21; 50 45 | = 29.95 S.W. Clear. 
Frid. 22) 58 43 | 29.50 | S.W. Cloudy. 
Sat. 23! 51 38 | S.W. | Ditto. 
Sun. 24! 51 34 | S.W. | Rain. 
Mon. 25, 45 28 29.55 s.W. Cloudy. 
Tues. 26 45 36 | S.W. Ditto. 
Wed. 27, 49 32 | | E.toS.E. | Clear. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 

Mean temperature of the week, 43°. Greatest va- 
tiation, 30°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.62. 

Nights fair except on Sunday. Mornings fair except 
Monday— Day decreased on Wednesday 8h. 18min. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
A work on the Colonies of the British Empire, by 
Mr. Montgomery Martin. 


Just published.—Rev. H. Melvill’s Sermons, Svo. 
10s. 6d.— Puckle’s Club, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6¢.— Martin’s Mil- 
ton, imp. Svo, 32. 3s.—Love and Pride, by the Author 
of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.— 
Hume’s Customs Laws, Svo. 15s.—-A Commentary on 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, by the late 
Rev. R. Watson, royal Svo. ISs.—The Book of Psalms, 
with Scripture Illustrations, 32mo. 2s. 6¢d.—The Book 
of the Unveiling, Svo. 4s.—Fearon on Materialism, Svo. 
8s.—Hood’s Comic Annual, for 1834, 12s.—Finden’s 
Illustrations to Byron’s Works, Vol. 2, 1/. 10s.—Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 49, (History of the 
Middle Ages,) Vol. 2, 6s.—Oswald’s Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, 1Smo. 7s. 6d.—Biblio- 
theque Portative des Dames, Tome 8, 32mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 3rd Division, ( History and 
Biography,) Vol. 3, 22. 2s.— Macneill’s Tables for Cut- 
ting Canals, 8vo. Ld. 11s. 6d.—-Library of Romance, 
Vol. 9, (Dark Lady of Doona,) 6s.—The Reminiscences 
ofan Old Traveller throughout different parts of Europe, 
Imo. 6s.— Naval Adventures during 35 Years’ Service, 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, GRIMSTON, and WELLS. at their 
7 MBE 


| remarkably well situated for both, 


| fitted out with Clothing and Bedding, by applying to the Marine 


, about twenty doors from the Qu 
* 


by Lieut. W. Bowers, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Letters | 


from Switzerland and Italy, by — Carne, | vol. demy 
Svo. 15s.— East India Sketch- Book, Vols. 3 & 4, Svo..21s. 
—Bard of the North, Poetical Tales, by Dugald Moore, 
}2mp, 6s.—Stewart’s Advice to Purchasers of Horses, 
I8mo. 2s. G6d.—Collen’s Brittania Saxonica, 4to. 12s, 
—UCollier’s Supplement to Dodsley’s Old Plays, cr. Svo. 
9s.— Aldine Poets, Vol. 28, (Switt,) Vol. 2, with Life, 
by Mitford, fc. $vo. 5s.—Stories of the Study, by J. Galt, 
Esq., 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. Gd¢.—Wardlaw’s Christian 
Ethics, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Bushnan’s History of a Case of 
Worms in the Blood, Svo. 3s. 6d. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. H. W.—W.S.—A. T.—N.—J. G.; received. 

We agree in many pvints with our able contempo- 
rary T. C., but cannot open our columns to controversy. 

We did not insert the review of ‘ Steven’s Scottish 
Church at Rotterdam,’ sent us some time since by 

- W., because we do not insert reviews of Looks we 
have not seen, written by persons we do not know. 

e will, however, we suppose, be quite as well content 
with the honours conferred on him last week by others. 

What with our double number, and the last day of 
the month falling on a Saturday, we have been not a 
little pressed this week, and obliged, therefore, to de- 
fer our notice of Mr. Horace Smith’s ‘ Gale Middleton,’ 
and Mr, Galt’s ‘ Stories of the Study,’ 
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Sale by Auction. 








looms, 22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, DE ER 5th, 

1833, and following Day, at Twelve for One o'clock precisely, 
ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 

including os ~*") ace SPECIMENS by 

a0) Yode 








Alle Payne 
Downing Phillips 
E late 
Pi Powell 
I Fieldiy Prout | 
Brandart Finch Rivers 
Bright Francia Robe rts | 
Byrne Hassell Stanley, C. H 
Calin Havell Stantield | 
Cattermole Hollins ‘Tomkins 
“halon uce Turver, J. M, W, 
Cotman Landseer Uwins 
“Ox Mackenzie Vickers 
Christall Marshali Villaret 
Dewint Wilson, 


Nash 
‘The Property of Mr. JOHN SERJEANT, 
May be viewed Two Days preceding, and Moruimg of Sale, and 
Catalogues bad at the Rooms. 








VOREIGN and ENGLISH GOVER- 

NESSES and TEACHERS, either Resident or Daily, may 

be obtained free of expense, by applying to Messrs. F. de Porquet 
and Cooper, 11, Tavistock-street, Coveut-garden, 


OOKSELLING BUSINESS TO BE 
DISPOSED OF.—For SALE (with immediate possession), 
in consequence of the Death of the Proprietor, an ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS in a leading thoroughfare at the West End of the 
Town, combining the Old and New Branches of the rade, and 
It has a good connexion at- 
tached to it, which is capable of being greatiy extended, The 
sivation is decidedly first-rate and commanding, the rent low, 
and the house in a state of thorough repair. 

Tue Stock is peculiarly well adapted to the line of Business : 
and any gentleman possessed of from 20004, to 3000/. disposed to 
enter on it, would find advantages that but rarely occur. 

Applications (post paid) to be made to Mr. M'Pheisou, Book- 
seller, 4, Middle-row, Holborn, 


RAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 

GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adetaide-street, 
avd Lowther Arcade, est Strand. Admission, One Shilling : 
daily, from Ten ull Dusk, displaying an extensive variety of ob- 
jects of general interesi and amuse . vam Gun, Steam Boat 
Models propelled ou Water, Steam ¢ ges f Railways, 
Magnet of extraordinary power, producing brilliant sparks, 
Electro-Maguet, Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit trom 
Bread, Water compressed by immense power, Fossils, Pnsire- 
ental Music, Magnificent Paintings, xc. &c. Annual Admission 
‘Tickets, 1d. 





































( WNERS and MASTERS of SHIPS and | 


VESSELS may be SUPPLIED with fine stout BOYs, 


Society’s Ship off Greeuwich, or at the Marine Society's Office, 
54, Bishopsgate-street, Loudon, where subscriptions for the sup- 
port of the Institution will be thaukfully received, 





No. 4, CORNHILL, 'S TAKEN DOWN FOR THE NEW 
LONDON BRIDGE IMPROVEMENTS. 
BISH respectfully informs his best friends, 
e the Patlc, that the New London Bridge Improvements 
requiring his old-establisied Otlice, No. 4, Cormbill, to be taken 
down, he has now opencd an Other, 
No. 13, CORNHILL, 
Nine doors from the present Corner of Corubill, nearly opposite 
the chief entrance to the Bank of Fagland, He bas also opened 
an Ottice No. 27, POULTRY, 
‘That corner nearest the Mansion House, BISH'S West Eud 
Office is at No. 138, RE MSTREET, 
drant. 
* The Glasgow Lottery Tickets and Shares are on sale at 
the above Offices. The present prices are— 
Ticket. cccccccccccccesccccce +-£13 13 0 
Half..eeee -£7 6 O| Eighth..........£1 18 6 
Quarter eosveee 315 6 DIXLECUEN...eeeee O19 6 
Persous fancying particalar numbers, may obtain them by early 
application, at No. 13, Cornhill, 27, Poultry, or 133, Regent- 
street. 444 Schemes gratis, 
In the late Glasgow Lottery, BISH (as usal) sold more than 
two-thirds of ali the Capitais, and paid them in Money as soon 
as drawn. 




















The New Number of the 


M = T,£.2 ro it A i, 
Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘ The King’s Own,’ * Newton Forster,’ &c. &c. 
For DECEMBER 1, will contaim, among others, the following 
interesting Articles: 
1. French Inflaence in spain. | 13. Ou the present Law of Libel, 
2. Three Scenes in a Student's 14. Chit-Chat. 
last Hines, 15. Imprisonment for Debt. 
3. The Withered Leaf. 1 am Slumber. 
4. The Physician's Visit. 17. 0n an 
5. Thonghts on Lyric Poetry. | ; 
6. Jacob Fanthtal. 
7. Matrimony in the East. 
8. Anu Incursion into Turkey. 














Infant smiling in 


Sleep. 
18. Planting Daggers. 
| 19. Ode to the Proyrietor of the 
Hydro-Oxygen —Micros- 
&. Consistency. | cope. 
1, A Lee Shore on the Coast of | 30. The Spanish Barber. 
Jutland. } 21. Tennis, 
11. The Mop. | Reviews of New Books, Fine 
12. On the Return of Capt. Ross. Arts, &. Xe. 
Sauuders aod Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY 
for DECEMBER, price 1s. 6d. 
Edited by W. J. FOX, 
Contains, 1, Church Retorm, considered asa National, and not 
Sectarian Question—2. Tales of the English, by Emity Taylor 





| in the matter of Quashee the Block Se 





The DECEMBER Number of the 
EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


SONTAINS 

The Conclusion of Lady Blessington’s Conversations with Lord 
Byron—The Story of Hester Malpas, by Miss Landen—A Poem, 
by the same Writer—The ‘ Periodical’ Be nto and the Useful 
Knowledge Society Humbug —Simon Techy, a character—French 
Libeis on the English—The Government and the Trades’ Unions 
—On the Progress of Music, from the commencement of the 
present Century, No. 4; Catalani, Pasta, Camporese, Caradori, 
Coibran, &c.—Words for Melodies, by Mrs, Hemans, containing 
* Dirge at Sea ;’ ‘Sister, since met thee tast;’ * Par away,’ 
* Echo Song ;’ and‘ The Piigrim’s Evening Song to the Evening 
Star’—Mrs. John Jones’s Pie Nic—Star on Bailey B 
Lines, by the Author of * Corn Law Rhyme Mr. Martin on the 
present State of Taxation in Engiand, No. The Matt Duty— 
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2: 
| Seasonable Ditties, by Thomas Haynes Bayly—Mouthly Com- 


meutary on Men and Things. 

Publisbed tor H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street; Bell and Bradfute, Ediubargh; and John Cumming, 
Dublin. 


This day will be published, 
LACKWOOD’'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No, CCXVL. for DECEMBER, 1833. 

Contents: s of Captivity, by Mrs, Hemans—2. Hymns 
ans, No. VIL. Flowers and Music in a Sick 
of Autumn, by Miss E. M. Hamilton—4, 
Lines written in the First Blank Leaf of Shelley’s Poems—5. Lt 
saw her but once—6. Melodies for Middle No. .—?. The 
Sabbath Evening—8. St. Srephen’s Davy, by rge Trevor—9, 
T phany, by the Same.—10. Merry England—il, The 
Radical—i2. Summer Eve—13. The Sketcher, No. Vi.—14. Frag- 
ments from the History of John Ball, Chap. V. Of the Riot on 
the other side of the Pond, and how they tried to cozen Martin 
about jetting the Church Field. Chap. VI. Of the Proceedings 
aut,and hew they ended 
Chap. Vil. How John’s R 







































to the satisfaction of nobody, 
gan to get into arrear, and of the meeting of Dick avd his 
at the Yorkshire + ¢.—15. France in i893, No. Il. E 
the Revolution of the Barricades oun Government, Relizion, 
Morals, and Literature—16. The Return of Claneboy—17. Retri- 
bution—18. The Greek Anthology, No. V. 

Printed for William Biackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 















‘Tis day is published, price os. No. NXUL. tor DECEMBER, of 
PPHE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 

CULTURE, and of the PRIZF ESSAYS and TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 1. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 
TPAIL’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, No. 

XXL, for DECEMBER, 

Contains, The Praise ot Folly—The University of Cambridge 
tes on Maris, or Correspondence 

with the King of Cocka 

e to the Assessed Taxes, &e. 
Singers, Dancers, and Fiddlers—Monody on the Death of Eart 
Fitzwiliam—Mrs, Hannah More—larties in Dubtin respects 
of the People during the coming Session; Corporate Retorm ; 
The Charch—The Paradise of Martyrs—High Rents and Low 
Prices— Manifestations, New and Old—The Lord Mayor's Siow 
—Provable Results of the Slave Emancipation Act, xe. 

Printed for William Tait, Edinbargh ; Simpkian and Marshall, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


OHNSTONE’'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 

e ZINE, No, IV., for DECEMBER, price 8d. 
; The Experiences of Richard Vaylor, Esq. Chap. U1, 
s Hair—The Lite of Dr. Adam Clarke—The Lion 
rt—The Red Men—The ladian Hunter—An October Bx ening 
in Scotland—The Album—Laigh Lyrics to Heich Men—Table- 
daly tor December—News of the Mouth—New Publications. 

“One of our greatest favourites is the new, excellent, and 
most cheap Edinburgh Magazine of Mr. and Mrs, Johnstone.” — 
Trne Sunn, 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and John Camming, Dublin. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF CORREGGIO, 
This day is published, No. 2, Vol. III. 
RNOLD’S MAGAZINE of the FINE 
ARTS,—Contents :—Genios of Martin—Practising Archi- 
tect, No. 4—Spanish Towns, No.5: Costumes of Malaga— Painter's 
Fye—Beauty of Liuves—Biographical Sketch of Correggio—Hints 
on Portrait Painting— Exhivition of the Society of Britteh Artists 
—National Galiery—Obitaary of R. Raymond Stewart, Esq.— 
Sky Sketching—Roval Academy—Axioms on Art and Artistis— 
Chit-Chat, Artistical and Miscetlaneous—Trajan’s Column—Nor- 
man Antiquities of Sicily—City lmprovements—Antiquilics of 
Camberwell, concladed, 
M. Arnold, Tavistock-street, Covent- garden. 


| EVUE des DEUX MONDES: a French 
and Foreign Review-Magazine. Published in Paris and 
Loudon twice a Mouth, 

Contents of the Numbers for November: De ta Chine et des 
Travaux d’Abel Rémusat, 2e et se Articles, par M. J. J. Am- 
pere—La Koutoudji, on Comme on fait au Amiral ‘Tare, par te 
Prince Demetrius Caradja—Histoire Biographique et Critique de 
la Literature Anglaise depuis Cinquante Aus, ter et ze Parties, 
par Mr. A. Cu w—Ilmpressions de Voyage, Vil.; La Mer 
de Giace, par A. Les derniers Fetes de la Juraa Madrid, 
(fin.) par Jaan Martir Marie Tudor de V. Hago, r G 
Viauche—Hoffmann et Devrient, par M. X. Marwier—Cronique 
du Mois. 

Price of the Subscription for one year, 2l. 8s.; Six Months, 
1. 6s.; and Three Mouths, 15s. _ 

Loudon; J. B. Bailhére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent 
street; to whow ali Publications for Review must be sent. 

Dictionnaire de I’ Industrie Manufacturiere, 
Commerciale et Agricole. Ouvrage accompague d’un Gravd 
Nombre des Figures ivtercalées dans la Texte. Var MM. Bau- 
drimont, Blanqui, Colladon, Coriolis, d’Arcet, Despretz, et 
autres, Vol. ter contenant 174 Figures. Price ss, 

Raspail, Nouveau Systeme de Chimie Orga- 
nique; in-8, with Plat Paris, 1833. 10s. 

J. B. Baithére, Fe Her, 219, Regent-street, 
On the znd of Decembe Tr, (and ‘to be continued Monthly,) 
No. I. price Is. 6d. of : 
{ACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection of 


a the finest SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
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Autobiography of Pel. Verjuice, Chap. Vl — - Monday 
Pestaiozzi—6, A National Gallery—?. Fineb’s Travels in 
Excursion, by the Author of *Corn Law 
ymes’—9. The Moderate W hig—i0. Lawu—t1. Note onJewish 
‘Tithe—12. Notes on the Newspapers —13. Postscript to the 
Mouthly Repository for 1833, &c. 
“harles Fox, Paternoster-row, 








Trios, &c. with Accompaniments for Pianeforte or Organ, The 
present Number, handsomely printed in Masic-folio, coutains: 
1. Authem, Handei—Ul, Sacred Song, Beethoven—Iil. Anthem, 





Michael Wise—1V. Quartent, Righim—V. Anthem, Dr. Greene 
—Vi. Air, Mozart—VII. Authem (MS.) Dr. Dupuis. 

London: John W. Parker, est Strand, Edinburgh: Oliver 
& Boyd. Dublin: W, Currie, Jun, & Co, 
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THE ATHENEUM. 

















SPLENDID AND USEFUL ANNUALS. 
In 8v0. embellished bie ne Engravings by the most eminent 
i 
THE < ORIENTAL ANNUAL; 
From Drepinws of Scenes in India, 
usqe R.A. 

A few pm 3 raja vo adie spent, 2l, 12s.6d. ; Proofs 
in yt ng with letters, 2. ; before letters, 3/, 3s. 
containing 100 steel Engravings by Starling, elegantly bound in 
morocco, One Guinea, 

3. 
containing beautifully-coloured Engravings by Starling, of all the 
Trives aud Countries mentioned in Sacred History, &c. One 
“* These two beautifel and most useful volumes form a family 
treasure.” —Liferery Gazette 


Artists, superbly bound in morocco, price One Guinea, 
» DANIELL, 
THE GEOGRAPH tc AL ANNUAL, 1834, 
THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 183), 
Guinea. 
Bull 3 aud Charton, | aoe, 26, eter London, 


The PROOF ILLUSTRAT fONS = = following Annuals for 1834, 
E E P Ss A kK 


Se 
Containing Seventeen beautiful Bagravings, after Turner, 
Miss Sharpe, Parris, Stanfield, xc. &e 
BOO F B EAUT 
Containing is > ee n Plates of beautiful Females, painted by 
ae Stone, Chalon, Parris, Xe. 
PICTUT RESQUE ANNUAL, 
Containing bg 5; one highty-ti ng — —_ Drawings 
vy Clirksou Stanteld, Esq. ° 
TURNER'S NNUAL “POUR, 
Consisting of Twenty V APS. Havre to Rouen, most exquisitely 
engraved by Miller, Wallis, Brandard, Xe. Xe. 

Price of exch Set of the above [lustr ations—plain Proofs, ina 
one | * 
ditto, 4é. 

Published” hy Moon, Bovs, and Graves, where for a short time 
the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for the above Works may be seeu, 
gratis, at their house, No. 6, Pall Mall, London. 









. ANNUALS for 1834. 
Just published, elegantly half-bound, eae Oe Aaa of Engrav- 
Ings on stone, price 4s, 
. ’ 
HE INFANT ANNUAL z or, a Mother’s 
Offering principally intended for Children from Five to 
Ten Years of Ag 
lu ismo. with eugraved Frontispiece, Vignette, and W oodcuts, 
elegautly half-bound, 4s. 6d. ; or full bound, gilt leaves, 5s. 6d. 
The Excitement; containing Remarkable 
Appearances in Nature, Signal Preservatious, and such Incidents 
as are particularly fitted to arrest the Youthful Mind, 
Wangh and Loves, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co. London. 
‘his day is published, price 15s. elegantly bound, 


rp LANDSCAPE ALBUM for 1834; 
or, GREAT BRITAIN on naga D: in a Series of 
Fifty-nine Views, By W.WESTALL, A. ag +» With a Deserip- 
each Scene, by THOMAS MOUL 3sq. 
Tie great success of the former N olume has encouraged 
the Proprietors to produce the present, which they trast will be 
found in no respect interior to its predecessor, The cheapness 
aud pe of the Work peculiarly adapt it for a present or 
school-pri It is the same size as the most expensive of the 
% po 1ins more than double the number of Piates, while 















uct 
Charles Tit, “+t. Of whom may be had, the few re- 
Maining Copie of th ¢ first Volume. 





TO POSSESSORS OF THE W AY ERL E Y NOVE Se 
PPE LANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT IL- 


LUSTRATIONS of the WAVERLEY NOVELS are now 
comets and may be had in Twenty-four Parts, price 2 
each; or neatly half-bound in morocco, 3 vols. price 21s. eac 
*, * This sndid and interesting series of ove hundred and 
twe nty engravings ou steel, are of a suitable size to bind with 
the new edition of the Waverley Novels; but forthose who preter 
them in a separate form, are accompanied by Descriptions of 
each subject. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street; Chapman and Hall, Strand. 
This day arc published, in royal 8vo, price 33s. half moro: co, gilt 
edzes; or 42s. superbly bound in arabesque morocco, 

ORTRAITS of the PRINCIPAL FE- 

MALE CHARACTERS in the WAVERLEY NOVEL Ss 

a Series of Forty Piates, with Extracts illustrating each sut ret, 

from original Paiutings by Chalon, Landseer, Leslie, Boxall, &c, 

*,4* A few India Proofsin royal Ato, price 3/. 3s. half morocco. 
Charies Tilt, Fieet-sireet ; Chapman and Hall, Strand. 





wi 
6d. 




















Published this day, price 15s. PI 


CArt: RIN BASIL HALL’S 


MENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 


FRAG- 


Third and concluding Series. 
** The third, and we are sorry to hear it called the last, series 
of Captain Ha ’s * Fragments of Voyages and Travels,’ from 
which we quote, does not present any features of nove ‘ity suf- 
ficient to demand another separate article; but we take this op- 
portunity of expressing the pleasure with which we have perused 
its many vivid aoe anes and sagacious remarks.”—Quarlerly 
eview, No. 9s, ees 
Printed for R. ¢ “adel, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, 
Lon a. Who have lately published, 
1. Captain Hall’s Fragments. 
3 vols. 15s. 2nd edition. 
2. Captain Hall’s 
3 vols. 15s. 2nd edition. ’ . 
3. Captain Hall's North America. 
1. 11s. 6d. 3rd edition. And Volume of Etchings. 
> Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. 
Stuart’s North 
2 “4 il. Is, 
. : ~ . 
6. ‘The Cook’s Oracle. New edit. 7s. 6d. 
7. The Waverley Novels. New edition. Com- 
plete in 48 vols, 
8. Sir Walter Scott's 
Vols. 1 to 8, 
9, Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Series. Half-bound. 
10. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 
11. The Continuation ofthe Waverley Novels. 
Ta Syo, 12mo. and 18mo, to suit former editions in these sizes, 


3 








First Series. 
Fragments. Second Series. 
3 vols. 
c 10s. 6d. 
New edit.7s. 6d. 
America. 3rd_ edition. 


Poetry. New edition. 


2s.; India Proofs, ditto, 3/. 35.; before letters, 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
Nos, XII1. saa XIV. price 5s. each Volume. 
Just published, 


By ANDREW CRICHTON. 
With a beautiful Map and illustrative Engravings. 
The Mouthly Review thus closes a lengthened analysis of these 
volumes :— We must now conclude, recommending this able 
and elaborate work to our readers, as the only one in the Eug- 


obtaining satisfactory information on the history and 
character of the Arabs.”"—** These volumes,” remarks the Me- 
tropolitan Magazine, “are full of romantic and spirit-stirring 
recitals; and we gain very curious views of the hun charae- 
ter, that will not be lost to the ap ean while it must \aocsly 
interest the curious, mind.”—The Sun observes, that Mr, Crich- 
ton’s “task was one of vast labour, but a willing ral wes at 
work at it, and has carried him triumphantly through.’ * This 
is a book,” says the True Sun, ** that bas long been a de ct 
tum, and which performs what it promises.’—The Sco/sman 
states, that ** Mr. Crichton has been emi ly successful in what 
has bee n the great object of all bis research and industry—io 
place in the hands of the public what it certainly neither pos- 
sessed, nor knew where to find before, a full, complete, aud 
regular history of the Arabs and of Arabia.” 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 

And Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
SELECT LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
On the 2nd of De mpeg r, price only 4s. each Volume, handsomely 
printed in post Sve, and bonnd in morocco cloth, 


NOLBURN’S MODE RN NOVELISTS; 


‘o prising 
BRAMBLETYE HOUS SE, by Horace Situ, Esq. 
In publishing Monthly the wa rious Novels of which this Collee- 
tion will be formed, it is intended to afford the Public au oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, at a cost little exceeding one-third of their 
original prices, some of the 
Fiction that have emanated from the pens of living writers. 
Sets already published, and sold separately: 


Tremaine, and De Vere, by R. P. Ward, Esq. 






























E. L. Bulwer, Esq 
— and Herbert Lacy, by T. H. Lister, 


“Vivian Grey, by B. D'Israeli, Esq. 

Highways and By-ways, by T.C. Grattan, Esq. 

Flirtation, by Lady Charlotte Bury, (on the 
Ist of January.) 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley; and sold by all 
Bookseiers. Agents for Scotland, Beil a ad Bradtate, Edinburgh ; 
and for Ireland, John Cumming, Dab! baat 

PORTRAIT OF THE ORIGINAL LAW _ 

FRASER’S MAG AZINE, } No. X 


TODD. 


VIII. 





Contains: On the Erection o 





| *Annaisof the b 





whan Temple of Ammon 
» Author of the 









—The Galt Manaseripis—The Gu 
i’—Poets of the utch the Third— 
Sartor Resartas (conciasion of Book 1. Members of the 
Northern Political wkenzie, Attwood, File—Gallery of 
Literary Characters, ousebold Servants, by the Author 
of * Old Bailey Expe English Political So Me 
phistopheles Poliucus—The last News, with Three Cheers for 
the Earl of Durham, as a tale piece—Fraser Papers ior December. 
Il. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vel, price 9s. boards, 
ER I FORM: 
Being the “ Member” and the “ Radical.” 
By JOUN GALT. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

 Justas my publisher had sugvested that my two political 
novels would be more popular by being pat tovether, eke before 
we had time to consider well how this could be best done, a long 
review of them appeared in the Jonrnual des Debats, whieh 
showed that the French either understood them better than Join 

dull, for whose special instruction they were published, or that 
John being in the packer of the Reform when they were given 
to the world, had not leisure to appreciate their manifold excel- 
lences. Now, however, Shen he has had time to blow a litth 
and to rub the sweat from his brow, after the toil of making 
brick-work of the many highly respectable boroughs of whi 
schedule A consists, perhaps he, cooling over his tankard, 
look somewhat more at them than he could do when he ‘had a 
task to perform in which all that was dear to him was at stake, 

** As this latter opinion is congenial to my own notion of the 
two very valuable lucubrations, [ have gone readily into the 
suggestion; and accordingly, without being overly sanguine, 
hope the sale of the Union will be perfectly satisfactory ; 
I cannot entertain a doubt on the subject, seei by the news- 
papers, how successful, both in town and im the nufacturing 
districts, are all sorts of political anions: TL only wish that they 
would severally make it an unanimous resolution that every 
member shoul! bay a copy of * my book,’ as a late intelligent 
member of the surgical faculty uo rd to say to his patients, with 
a prospective view to number one.” 


It. 
To be ready on the 2nd of December, in 1 small volume, ilins- 
trated with a Portrait of the Author, the LIFE of tie ORIGINAL 
LAWRIE TODD, and entitied 


FORTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
AMERICA; 


Or, the DOCTRINE of a particular PROV IDENCE exemplified 

inthe LIFE of GRANT THORBURN, Seedsman of New York, 
ritten by Himself. 
With an Apye pendix, containing Hints to 
rom the Literary Gazette of Nov 
* Having had the gratification of meeting the identical Lawrie 
Todd hinseli, who is now on a visit to Lendon, we anticipate 
much amusement from the announce me nt by that very original 
character of his forthcoming voluw 

See also the dthenaum _ the same date. 
Iv. 
Nearly ready, to be illustrated with 12 highly-finished Plates, 
price 12s, bound in cloth, 
A TREA ATISE ON FIELD 
FORTIFICATION. 
AND OTHER SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE DUTIES 
OF THE FIELD ENGINEER 
By J. S. MACAULAY, 

Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

James Fraser, Publisher, 215, Regent-street. 
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ISTORY of ARABIA, Ancientand Modern. 


lish language to which they can refer with the expectation of | 
national | 


most sterling and admired Works of | 


Pelham, Devereux, and The Disowned, by | 





A TRANSATLANTIC CHRISTMAS and NEW YEA 
In a few days Son Ly Tee elegantly bound ARs curr, 
js. each volume, 


ARPER’S "MISC ELLANY for YOUNG 


PE 
E ngravings, 





PERSONS, in 10 Volumes, with numerous 
| comprising the following Works, each of which may be had 
| separately :— 

| VOLS. I. and Il, 

| Indian Traits, or Sketches of the Customs, 
Manners, and Character of the Aa American Indians, 





Natural History, or Uncle Philip’ s Convers 
sations about Tools = gg among the Inferior Animals. 
i. 


+ Ve @& 
Tales from American History ; by the Author 
of ‘ Popular Lessons.’ 


Vil. 
Female Biography: ‘by an American Lady. 
VOL. Vill. 


Caroline W: —- or the Young Traveller 
from Ohio, 


. 1X. 
Perils of the nar tebe affecting Narratives 
of Shipwrecks, &c. 
VOL. X. 
The Clergyman’s Orphan. 
Loudon: O. Rich, 12, Red ied Lion-equare. 





——_—_——. 
ICHARDS' DAILY REMEMBRANCER 
» for 1834 is just published, in various sizes. It comp: 
a DIARY, anda variety of Informatio adapted to Pea regic 
Attorueys, Bankers, Merchants, Gentlemen or their Stewards, 
and generally all Persons ot Business. Price 4to. half bound, 
extra enlarged, 9s.; enlarged, 6s.: Small, 4s.; ditto sewed, 35, 
Also, an edition in 8vo. 3s. 6d. bound, suited for the Desk or 
Pocket. 

Printed by and for C. Richards, St. Martin’s-lane, Coonan, 
cross; Sold by Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-court; S. Low 
42, Lamb’s Conduit-street; aud all other Booksellers. a Sta: 
tioners iu Town = Country. 


= f whom may also be h: 
if NOW LEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE; 
or, THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE 
By JOHN ‘TIMBs, Editor of * Lacouies.’ 
In 4 vols. each complete in itself, 4s, each in cloth, 
Domestic Science—Origins and Antiquities 
—Sports and Pastimes, 1 vol, 
Zoology, 1 vol. 
Popular Chemistry—Mechanics—Arts and 
Manufactures, 1 vol. 
Botany— Mineralory and Geology— Me- 
teorology, i vol. carton in 16 Parts, Is. each, 


















Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 1s, each, containing Two 
dine Engravings, and gs er " ri es of Lette rpress, with 


i EMORIALS of “ONE ORD: Historical 
and Descriptive Ac re ‘ounts of the Colleges, Halls, Churches, 
and other Public Building 
Edited by the TREY. J. INGRAM, D.D., 
*resident of Trinity College. 
With Engravings by ae LE KEUX, from Original Drawings by 
ACK 














Price 2s. 4to.; 3s. thtia Proots. 
printed, price only 1s, each part. 
“Ttisa duty again to mention this very beantifal and very 
cheap work, which deserves general circulation, as giving almost 
i n excellent account of one of the most venerable 
y our institutions, and the most beautiful of our 
lish Magazine, Nov. 
Charles Filt, Fi leet-street ; and J, H. Parker, Oxford, 


‘An edition in 8vo. is also 





Books just published by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


I. 
L 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. in cloth, lettered, 


in 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
OV E AND P RID E 
Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary. 
edition, continued to the present time. 


By the Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 
Ill. » 


In 8vo, handsomely printed, with several Engravings, price 18s. 
Redding’s History and Description of Modern 
Wines, 

** A very instructive and entertaining work.’’—Times. 

“A more sple udid volume has not issued from the press this 
many a d ay.” —Athenanin, 

«Mr, Redding’s work contains a vast fund of peice and 

curious information, and an immense number of minute facts, 
the resultof much experience, inquiry, and reading.” Spectator. 


A new 





Iv. 
The ond edition, 4s. 6d. 
Silvio Pellico’s Narrative of his Ten Years’ 
Imprisonment. 
Chis hook ought to be read by every Englishman.”—Metro- 
politan Magazine, 





V. 
The 2nd edition, in foolscap 8vo. with several beautiful En- 
gravings, price 6s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
The Conchologist’s Companion. By Mary 
Roberts. 
VI. 
A new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 18s. in cloth, 
Dr. Madden's Travels in the East. 
“4 very pretty edition of this interesting work, which we re- 
joice to see so justly appreciated.””"—Lilerary Gazette. 
Vil. 
In 3 vols, 8v0. 31s. 6d. 
The Abbess: a Romance. By Mrs. Trollope. 
** A very extraordinary book.”—John Bull. 
VIL. 
In 2 vols, with 18 Engravings, price 7s. 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, compiled 
from the most authentic Sources. By C. Redding, Esq. 
* These volumes are inteusely interesting.”— Monthly Reviews 
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NOUVEAUTES EN LANGUES ETRANGERES 


PUBLIEES PAR , 
BAUDRY, LIBRAIRIE EUROPEENNE, 
9, RUE DU COQ, prés le LOUVRE, & PARIS; 

Et se trouvent 4 Londres chez Messrs. DULAU & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


LIVRES ITALIENS. 

Botta. Storia d’ Italia, continuata da quella del 
Guicciardini sino al 1789. Parigi, 1852. 15 vol. in-18, portrait, 
jolie édition. 30f. 

La Medesima Storia, 10 vol. in-8, portrait, 
br. 756. > 

Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia, con una pre- 
fazione di Carlo Botia. Parigi, 1832. 6 vol. in-8, portrait. 45 f. 

Botta. Storia d’ Italia, dal 1789, sino al 
1814, 4 vol. in-8. 30f. 

La Collezione completa e uniforme dei 20 vol. in-8. 150 fr. 

Ettore Fieramosca, o la Disfida di Barletta; 
racconto di Massimo d’Azeglio. 1833. 2 tomes en 1 vol, in-12, 
jolie edition. 41. 50c. 

Le Mie Prigioni, Memorie di Silvio Pellico. 

. 1 vol. in- 12, jolie édition, 3f. 50¢. 

Alle Mie Prigioni di Silvio Pellico, Addizioni 
di Piero Maroncelli, seguite daile due Tragedie di S. Fellico, 
Francrscada Rimini,ed Eufemioda Messina, | vol. in 12. 3 f. 50¢. 

Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, con una 
scelta di Poesie italiane, dal 1200 sino a’ nostri tempi, da Buttura. 
Parigi, Didot, 1853. 1 vol. in-8, papier velin, orne de quatre 

rtraits en groupe, gravés par Hopwood, cartouné en perca- 

ine, tres jolie edition. 20 f. 

Manzoni. Opere Complete. Parigi, 1830. 4 
vol. in-12, br. 17 f. 

— Le wedesime, complete in 3 vol, in-12, br. 14 


I Promessi Sposi, Storia Milanese tiel secolo 
XVII. ; decima edizione, 1830. 3 vol. in-12, papier fin satiné. 12 f. 
— Ii'medesino. Nona edizione, 2 vol. in-12, pap. fin satine. 9 f, 
— Tragedie e poesie complete del medesimo 
autore. Parig zi, 1830. 1 vol. in-12, br. sf. 

La Fidanzata Ligure, ossia usi, costumanze e 
caratteri dei popoli della riviera al nostri tempi, dall’ autore 
deila Sibilla Odaletta, 1832, 2 tomes en 1 volume in-12, jolie 
edition, 41. 50c. 

Sibilla Odaleta, episodio delle guerre d’ Italia, 
alla fine del secolo XV. Romanzo istorico. 1832. 2 tomes en 
1 volume in-12, jolie éditio a. af. 50c. 

La Monaca di Mouza, storia del secolo XVII. 
$a edizione. 1830. 2 vol. in-12, papier vélin, Of, 

Pecchio, Osservazioni Semi- Serie di un Esule 
sul!’ Jnghilterra. Lugano, 1831. 1 vol.in 12, br. 3 fr. 50c. 

BIBLIOTECA POETICA ITALIANA, 

Scelta e public: ata da A. Buttura. Paris, 
1824 4 1830. 30 vol. in 32, imprimes chez Didot, papier velin, 
orués de dix portraits, 721. 

On vend séparément : 

Alamanni. La Coltivazione. 
1 vol. avec portrait, 3 f. 

Allieri. Tragedie scelte, e la Merope di 
Mafiei, 3 vol. 8f. 

Aminta di Torquato Tasso, 1 vol. figure. 
1f. 50¢. 

Ariosto. Orlando furioso, e le Satire. Paris, 
1625. 8 vol. portrait. 18 f. 

Dante. La divina Commedia, con argomenti 
ed annotazioni di A. Buttura, 3 vol, portrait. 7f s0c. 

1 vol. 


Guarini. I] Pastor fido. Paris, 1822. 
avec portr. 3f, 50c. 

Metastasio. Opera scelte. Paris, 1830. 5 vol. 
avec portrait. 8 f. 

Petrarca. Le Rime. Paris, 1829. 3 vol. 
ornés de 2 port. 7 f. 50¢. 

Scelta di Poesie italiane, d’autori antichi, 
lvol. 3f. 

Tasso. Gerusalemme liberata. Paris, 1828. 
4 vol. avec portrait, 8f. 

On peut joindre a cette Collection: 
Boccacio. Il Decameron, testo Poggiali 


Ticorretto dal professore Cerutti. Parigi, Didot, 1829. 5 vol. in-52. 
Pap. vein, portr. br. 15 f. 


Casti (J. B.) Gli Animali parlanti, poema. 


Nuova edizione publicata da A, Buttura. Paris, 1829. 4 vol. in- 
32, pap. velin, portrait. 1of. 


Casti (J. B.) Novelle galanti, 5 vol. in-32, 
Pap. velin, portrait. 14f. 
Biblioteca di Prose Italiane, scelta e publicata 


da A. Buttura. Parigi, Didot, 1825. 10 vol. in-32, papier velin, 
fi; sures. 30, 


On vend séparément: 
Boceacio Novelle scelte, 1 vol. in-32. 3f. 
Machiavelli. Storia 2i Firenze, 3 vol. 9f 
——  Discorsi su Tito Livio, 2 vol. 9f. 
Scelta di prose d’autori antichi, dautori dell’ 
eta media, e d’autori moderni, 3 vol. 9 f. 
I QUATTRO POETI ITALIANI, 
Con note di diversi, per diligenza e studio di 


A. Buttura. Parigi, J. Didot, 1823-1830, 
gutta se » 10 vol. in-8, portraits, 


Le Opere Poetiche di Danti Alighieri, 1823, 


2 vol. in-8, avec portrait, 15 f. 








Paris, 1828. 


Le Rime di F r. Petrares, ele Opere di Po- 
liziano, 1830. 2 vol.in-8, avec portrait. 15f. 

La Gerusalemme Liberata e I’ Aminta, di T. 
Tasso, 1823. 2 vol. in-8, avec portrait. 15f, z e a 

Opere Scelte di J. B. Casti. Gli Animali 
parlanti, e Novelle galanti, t vol. in-8, 4 deux colonnes, papier 
vélin, portrait, cartonne a anglaise. 201. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Portatif Frangais-Ita- 
lien et Halien-Frangais, rédigé d’aprés les Dic tionnairesd? Alberti, 
de Bottarelli, de Baretti et des autres auteurs les plus estimes ; 
nouvelle édition. Paris. 2 vol. in-16; trés jolie édit. 7 f. 50. 

Soave. Novelle morali, coll’ accento di pro- 
sodia. Parigi, 1833. 2 vol. in-18, pap. fin. br. jolie édit. 4 f. 

Scelta di Poesie e Prose di Pietro Metastasio, 
offerta agli studiosi della bella lingua italiana, da A. Buttura. 
1822. 2 vol. in- 12, édition trés correcte. 5 ft. 

Paoloe Virginiadi Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
1829. 1 vol. in-18, fig. br. 2 

Aminta di Torq. Tasso, en italien et en fran- 
ais, traduction en regard du texte. Paris, 1826. 1 vol. in-18, br* 
If. 80c. 

Verri (il Conte). Le Notti romane al sepol- 
cro de’ Scipioni ; nuova edizione, colla Vita di Erostrato; jolie 
édit. 1829. 2 vol. in 12. br. 

Vergani. Racconti Istorici. Nuova edizione, 
accresciuta ci racconti moderni, da Piranesi, 1833. 1 vol. in-12. 
br. 31. 50c. 

Beccaria. Dei Delitti e delle Pene, con note 
di Filangieri. Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Mirabeau, Ben- 
tham, X&c. 1829. 1 vol. in-8, gr. papier velin, trés beile édit. 71. 

Grafligny. Lettres d’une Péruvienne, en ita- 
lien et en fran¢ ais. 1833. 2 vol. in-18, br. 3f. SOc. 

Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, 1825. 1 vol. 
in-12, port.br. 3 f. 

Goldoni. Scelta di aleune Commedie, 1831. 
1 vol. in-12,br. 4f. 

Albergati e Altanesi, Novelle morali. Parigi, 
Molini, 2 vol. in-12, br. 5 f. 

Alberti. Dictionnaire italien-frangais et fran- 
cais-italien. Genes, 1830, 2vol. in-4,br. 25f. 

Alberti, Grand Dictionnaire francais-italien 
et italieu-frangais; composé sur les Dictionnaires de VAcadémie 
de France et de ja Crusca, Bassano, 1631. 2 v. grand iu-4, 

Alfie ie Tragedie. Avignon, 6 vol. in-18, 
br. 71. 

Ari “tena 
in- ls, br. lof. 

Ariosto. L’Orlando Furioso, le Rime e le 
Satire. Firenze, Ciardetti, 1823. 8 vol. in-8, port. br. 2s f. 

Boccaccio. Il Decamerone. Venezia, Vita- 
relli, 5 vol. in-16, jolie édition, trés correcte. 15f 

Dante. Giusta la lezione del codice Barto- 
liniano ; Udine, 1823-1827. 4 gros vol. in-8, br. 30 f. 

Davila. [storia delle Guerre civili di Francia; 
Firenze, 1823. 6 vol. grand in-8, br. 36f. 

Denina. Rivoluzioni d’Italia; Firenze, Piat- 
ti, 1820. 5 vol. in-8, br. 25 f. f 

Ganganelli (Clemente XIV.) Lettere ed 
altre opere. Firenze, 1829. 2 vol. in-12, br. 7f. 50c. 

Genlis. Novelle morali, tradotte da Constan- 

tini, 2 vol. pet. in-8, br. 3 f. 





Orlando Furioso. Avignon, 8 vol. 





Goldoni. Commedie, drammi e memorie. 
Prato, 1819-27, 50 vol. in-8, pap. fin, br. 150f. . 
Goldoni. Chefs-d’ceuvre dramatiques en ita- 


lien et en frangais. Lyon, 3 vol. in-8, br. 9 f. 

Graglia. Dizionario portatile italiano-inglese 
~s inglese-itaiiano, 16ta edizione, 1830. 1 vol, in-18, papier 
velin, 71. 

Guarini. Pastor Fido. Avignone. 1 vol.in-1S. 
br. 1f. soc. 

Grafligny. Lettere d’una Peruviana, coll’ 
accento di prosodia. Parigi, 1 vol. in-18, br. 2f. 

Gran Dizionaria della Lingua Italiana, il quale 
conticne per intero il Vocabolario della Crosca e le aggiunie, ec. 
arricchito pure di termini affinenti alle Scie — ed alle Arti. 


Bologna, 1819 al 1828. 7 gros vol, in-4. br. 175 


Machiavelli. Opere; Italia. 1819, 11 vol. 
in-18, portrait, br. 25 f. 2 
Metastasio. Opere. Prato. 14 vol. in-16, 


fig. br. 36f. 
Il Medesimo. Firenze, 1822. 4 vol. in- 
18. 13f. 50c. 
—— Opere scelte, 7 vol.in-18, br. 10 f. 
Monterossi. Antologia italiana, 4a edizione. 
Modena, 1832, 1 vol. in-8, br. 2f. 
Petwares. Le rime; Avignone, 2 vol. in- 








Con illustrazioni; edizione publicata 








per opera e studio dell’ abate Marsand, Firenze, Ciardetti, 2 vol. 
iu-8, 7 fig. br. 25 f. 

Pignotti e Galuzzi. 
Livorno, 12 vol. in-12, br. 36 f. 


Istoria della Toscana. 


All the Works mentioned above will be found at DULAU § CO,’s, 37, Soho Square, 





Rossi (Gherardo de), Commedie. Prato, 
; 4 vol. in-8, br. 16 
SO. Gerusalemme liberata. Firenze, 1832. 


2 vol. in-18, portrait, brochés ; édition correcte. Jf. 50c. 
LIVRES ESPAGNOLS. 


Atala y Rene, par Chateaubriand.—Cabaiia 
Indiana y el Cafe de Surate, por ~‘aeene de Saint-Pierre. 
Paris, 1822, 1 vol. in-18, br, 21, 50 
Cervantes. El ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote 
de la Mancha, 6 vol. in-32, br. papier vélin, portrait. 18 f. 
Nue va edicion, con la V ida de Cervantes, 
la Analisis del Quijote y las notas criticas y curiosas de Pellicer. 
Paris, 7 gros vol. iu-18, br. 
Comedias de L. 
3 vol. in-18. 7. 50, 

Pablo y Virginia. por Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre. Paris, 1825, 1 vol, in-18, ~~ 2 

Bouterwek. Histoire de la littérature espag- 
nole. Paris, 1812. 2 vol. in-8, br. 7f. 50¢ 

Calderon de la Barca. Comedias cotejadas 
con las mejores ediciones. 1828, 4 vol. grand in-8; portrait, 
cartounes, vf. 

Campe. El nuevo Robinson, traducido por 
Yriate. 3 vol. in-8, br. 6 fr. 

Cervantes. Novelas. Madrid, 1825, 
in-18, br. 7f. 

500 Comedias Espaiiolas de los mejores au- 
tores. Cada una se vende separadamente. 26, 

Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana, por la 
Academia Espafola; noeva edicion hecha segun la ultima de 


Madrid, 1826. 1 gros vol. in-4. 30f. 
Ereila. La Araucana, poema. 4 vol. in-18, 
4 vol. 

















F. Moratin ; 3a _edicion, 


2 vol. 


br. 
Guzman de Alfarache. 


in-18, br. 
Fl Bachiller de 


Paris, 1826. 
if. 
Lesaze. Salamanca. Madrid. 
2 vols. in-18, 4f.50¢. : ' 
Lesage. Gil Blas de Santillana. Paris, 1826. 


4 vol. in-is, br. 120, 

Melendez Valdes, Poesias. Madrid, 1824. 
3 vol. in-18, br. 7f. 50c. : , 

Montengon. Eusebio. 4 vol. in-18, jolie 
édition. 10, 

Quintana. Vidas de Lspaiioles celebres. 


1827; portrait. 1 vol. grand in-12, br. 7f. 

Romancero e Historia del Cid Ruy Diaz de 
Vibar. Edicion completa, 1828. 1 gros vol. in-18, br. Sf, 

Solis. Historia de la Conquista de Meéjico. 
5 vol. in-18, br. 10f. 

LIVRES ALLEMANDS. 

Meidinger. Grammaire allemande; nouvelle 
édition, avee uv trés beau a d'ecriture allemande. Paris, 
1833. Lvolin-8, br. St, 

Ermeler. L econs ‘de Littérature allemande, 


deutsches Lesebach fiir frankreichs Schulen ; troisiéme edition, 
1833, 1 vol. in-12, caractéres allemands, br. 


Schiller’s Gedichte. Munchen, Stuttgard und 
Tubingen, Cotta, 1 vol, grand in-12, papier vélin, br. 5f. 
Geschichte des dre ~yssigjehrigen Kriegs, 
1831, 1 vol, gr. in-12, pap. vélin, br. 51. 

Schiller’s Geschichte des abfalls der vereinig- 
ten Niederlande, 1831, 1 vol. in-12, pap. vélin. Sf. 

Schiller’s Don Karlos, trageedie. Munchen, 
Stutigard und Tubingen, Cotta, 1 vol. grand in-12, papier vélin, 

r. 3f. 50c. 


Maria Stuart, l vol. 3f. 
— Wilhelm Tell, 1 vol. 2f. 50c. 
—— Die Rauber, 1 vol.in-12. 3f. 
Chaque piéce de théitre du méme auteur se avon séparément. 
Lessing’s Fabeln, Fables de Lessing, avec 
notes de W, de Gadebusch. 1832. 1 vol, in-12, br. 2f. 50c, 
Jauffret’s Reitze der Kindheit, 2 vol. in-18, 
fig. br. 3f, 
— Le méme ouvrage en allemand et en fran- 
gais, traduction en regard, 4 ‘Vol. in-18, fig. br. 5f. 
Goethe's Faust, eine Trageedie. 1831. 1 vol. 
in-16, portr. 4f. 50c. 
— Werther. 
portr. br. 3f, 50c. 

Mozin. Nouveau Dictionnaire complet, alle- 
mand-frangais et frangais-allemand, Seconde édition, entiére- 
ment refoudue, Stutigard et Tubingue, 1823 4 1828. 4 vol, 
grand in-4 br. 48 f. 

= Le méme, abrégé, 2 gros volumes, format 
carre. 15 sf 

Schulze’s Sammtliche poetische Werke. Leip- 
zig, Brockhaus, 1822. 4 vol. in-8, br. 20f. 








Leipzig, 1832. 1 vol. in-16, 





Le méme Libraire tient un assortiment considérable de Livres 
Anglais, Italiens, Allemands, Espagnols, Portugais, &c. dont les 





Catalogues se distribuent aux personnes qui en fout’ la demande. 


at the rate of a shilling for the franc. 
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ALLAN CUNNINGH AM’S EDITION OF BURNS. 





11, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt MALL, Nov. 30, 


Messrs. COCHRANE and M‘CRONE have the pleasure to announce their immediate intention of publishing the first complete and uniform Edition of 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS 


WITH AN ORIGINAL MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


AND A CRITICISM ON HIS WRITINGS, 


Uniform in Illustrations and Price with the late admired Editions of the Works of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. 


Ir is the object of the Editor to collate the POEMS, SONGS, and) The Illustrations are in course of being engraved in the highest style of art, by the most dis- 
LETTERS—arrange them in a natural and chronological order—illustrate them with HISTORICAL \tinguished Engravers, among whom may be enumerated Braudard, Cooke, Horsburgh, Miller, 


and CRITICAL NOTES and INTRODUC 
TICISMs, and VARIOUS READINGS; t 
POEMS, SONGS, and SNATCHES of VER 









and truly national 


The whole will extend to SIX VOLUME S, of which the first will appear in January 1834, and 
e will be embellished with a be: autiful View and a Vignette, of Scenes rendered immortal 
Diawn expressly for this Work from real scenes by D, O. HILL, S.A. 


each Vol. 
by the Verse of the Bard. 
Fadinburgh. 


INS—insert CONTEMPORARY 
ther with ORIGINAL 
hitherto unnoticed or unknown, and render the 
Edition acceptable to all who admire the genius, and sympathize in the untimely death, of this great ar 


OPINIONS, CRI- | edwards, Graves, Forrest 
and IMPORTANT LETTERS, | 


engraved by W. C, Edwards, 


A Porirait from the Original, hy Alexander Nasmyth, painted in 1787, will be given in Volume t.. 

The Work will be elegantly bound in cloth aud lettered; 
d Letter-pre: <3 of the finest quality ; in all respects ‘strictly uniform with the late admired editions 
of Byron and Scott, and will appear monthly until complete, price Five Shillings each Volume, 


the Paper 


*,* Orders should be early given to Booksellers, to secure the first impressions of the Plates, 
Agents for Scotland:—Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 


Smith and Son, Glasgow. Agent for 


| Treland : —W. F, Wakeman, Dublin. And to be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 





VICTOR HUGO'S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in 3 vols. with a Portrait of the Author, price 2is. 
. . 
Oo T R E-D A M E; 
A Tale of the “ Ancien Regime ;”’ from the French of 
M. Victor Hugo; witha Prefatory Notice, Literary and Political, 
of the Romances of M. Hugo, 
By the Translator of Wilson’s Edition of ‘ Lafayette, Louis 
Philippe, and the Revolution of 1830.” 

** Victor Hugo deserves to meet with a congenial spirit; and 
he has found one in the translator of Wilson’s edition of his 
book. He has been less lucky in the translator of Beutley’s; 17 
IS IN EVERY POINTINFERIOR. Iris LEss TRUE; itis fur more 
commonplace ; and, as a consequence, far more deficient in 
spirit. And tts omissions are flagrant, and altogether unjusti- 
fiable."—Weekly Trne Sun, Nov. 10, 

__London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Just published, No, 23, price Is, 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


ie H E THREE AGES. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


“Mou LE ON ROMAN VIL LAS. 
Just published, in Svo. with 2 Plates, tis. in cloth, 
SSAY on the ROMAN VILLAS of the 
AUGUSTAN AGE, their Architectural Disposition and 
Eorichments, and the Remains of Roman Domestic Edifices dis- 
covered in Great Britains By THOMAS MOULE. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


Just published, 12mo. 6s. cloth boards, 

TPHE BARD of the NORTH; a 

Poetical — illustrative of Highland Scenery and 
Character DUGALD MOORE, 
Author of ‘the * Afric ‘, * Scenes esq the Flood, ” «The 

Night,’ & 

tson; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
London, 


Series of 


Sridal 


Glasgow: D. Robe; 


Simp- 
kin and Marshall, 


Lately published, with very humerous Illustrations, RYO, 20s. 
HE THIRD and CONCLUDING Vo- 
LUME of PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


Albe marle-stree ‘te 












John Mi 


MODERN DISCOVERIES AT THE NOKRTIL POLE, 
Lately were published, 





1. | 
APTAIN PARRY'S FOUR VOYAGES 


to the NORTH POLE; a beautiful Pocket Edition, with 
Portraits and numerous Views. 5 vols. 2us, 


Il. 
Captain Franklin’s 'T'wo Journies to the Polar 
Sea. 4 vols, 20s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Ina few days, 
N EMORIALS ofa TOO R insome PARTS 
of GREECE, chiefly Poeti 
By RICHARD MONC KTON MILNEs, E 
Fdward Moxon, Dover-street, 





ust published, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
RUMEK’ S KEY to the FRENCH 
aire New edition, revised and corrected by L. T. 
VENTOUILLA 
Dulau and Co, << “Soho-square; W ers Treacher, & Arnott, 
and | Poole & & Edwards, Ave Maria-lane. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6¢, plain; 3». 6d. coloured, | 
Y SKETCH BO 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Charies Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be hail, by the same Artist, 
1. Illustrations of 'Time. 
2. Illustrations of Phrenology. 


3. Scraps and Sketches, in four Parts. 
Price 8s. each, plain; 12s. coloured. 


Part ll. 








On the 2nd of December will be DY price 6s. cloth, 
E DARK LADY of DOONA. 
By the Author of * rg of bon ‘aterloo,’ * Wild Sports of 
the West,’ 
Forming the oth to of 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 
Edited by LEITCH RITCHIF, Esq., and containing Original 


| EMPLOYMENT of INFERIOR 





Works of Fiction, by some of the most talented writers of the | 


day. Each Volume of the Series is complete iu itself, and may 


be had separately, price only 6s 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 








Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 
HE BARD of the SEA-KINGS; a 
LEGEND Cm gis EY-VALE: with other Poems. 
By EANORA LOUISA MONTAGU, 
London: BB ny Rees, Orme . _ Brown, Green, & Longman. 
This day is published, price 5s. cloth 
HE NATURALIST’S POETIC. AL COM- 
ANION, with NOTES, 
Selected by a FELLOW of the LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
As a volume of light and pleasing poetry. we scarce ly know 
of any which exceeds the one before us.” —Lilerary Gazette. 
ae Hamilton, Adams and Co.; Leeds, J. Y. Knight. 





WRIGHT'S BU FFON’ S NATU R. AL | HISTORY. 
Printed by Whittingham, in 4 large vols. duodecimo, with Four 
Hundred and Sixty Cuts, by Feswpene, &c, the 2ad edition, 
_ enlarge «dl, price only 24s. in boar. 
UFFON’S NATUR AL HISTORY of the 
GLOBE and of MAN; BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, and 
INSECTS. A new Mares, corrected and enlarged. 
by JOHN Ww RIGI wale PZ 
London: Printed for T. and T. ez, } . 73, Cheapside; R. 
Griffin and Co, Glasgow ; + ond John Camming,t Dublin. 





CRABB’'S DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Embellished bog Five Hundred and Eighty Cuts, P price only 9s. 
in boards; or 12s. in ‘Turkey morocco 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL’ KNOW- 
LEDGE: or, an Explanation of Words and Things con- 
nected with all the Aris and Sciences. ee 


by GEO. CRABB, 
The 3rd edition, — bly enlarged. 
London: Printed for T. and T. o. 73, Cheapside; J. 
Cumming, Dublin; and R. Griffin oe Co. . Glasgow. 
TILE LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND. 
Printed in duodecimo, at the € sick Press, embellished with 
Sixty-six Cuts, by Thompson, price 3s. 6d. bound aud lettered, 


‘THE LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND; 
or, Intellectual Mirror: being an elegant Collection of de- 
lizhtfal Tales and Stories. The och e patton. 

Loudon: Printed for T. and ‘T. Teg . 73, Cheapside; R. 
and Co, Glasgow; and John © umming, Dublin. 

U Nc LE PHIL IP’ S CONVERS AT ION. 
Tn a be oe s ahleeag pocket volume, embellished with 73 En- 
vings, price 2s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
NCL E PHILIP'S CONVERSATION 
with CHILDREN abont the HABITS and MECHANICAL 
ANIMALS. 

** [ have looked upon the wonders of N ature with admiration, 
or found some harmiess insect to content me, and pass away a 
little tine, without offence to God, or kedary oman 

London: Printed for T. and ‘ . Tegg, 7: Cheapside ; and sold 
by all Booksellers, 

















NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PELMAM,’ 


* EUGENE gf ETC. 
Just ready, 
HE PILGRIMS OF THE RUINE, 


By the Author of ‘ Peiham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c, 
Saunders and Ouley, Public Library, Conduit-sireet. 





DR. ADAM cannes COMMENTARY. 
Tn impe: = ave. and in 4to. a new edition, being the 14th, of 


R. JAM ‘CL ARKE’S LEARNED 
Cc =... “ ARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 

This work is regularly published in Parts and in Volumes; a 
Part every fortuight, or a Volume every four months, Part 1, 
price 2s. sewed, and Volume I., price 16s. 6d., is published this 
day, and will be continued until the whole is completed in Sixty 

*arts, forming seven large volumes. 

-B. A very limited edition is printed in quarto, at 3s. 
Part, or in Volumes at a proportionate price. 

Lov don: Published by appointment of the E xecutors of the 
late Dr, My larke, for T. and fegg, No. 73, Cheapside; and 
sold by T. Mason, 14, City-road; R. Grittin and Co. Glasgow: 
J. Com A Dublin; J. Everett, Manchester; and by all Other 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





+ each 


MR. ome S NEW NOVEL. 


Ju 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
G1 ORIES- OF THE STU DY, 
wm is now ready for delivery. 

Contents: 1. The Lutherans, a Tale of the Reformation—2, 
The Dean of Guild fhe Craniologisis—4. Bailie Daidles’ 
Ja unt to Greece—5. The Greenwich Pensioner—6. The Deluge 

The Stage Coach—s. ‘1 Seamstress—9. The Horoscope— 
10. The E uglish Groom—1t. The Lumberers, &c. Xc. 


*,* Avfew Sets of Mr. Galt’s Autobiography 
may still be had of the Trad 
Cochrane and Nie rone, 11, Waterjoo-place. 














THE. 





NEW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 


Y, 
26, Holles- B.., Ceendiah- -square. 


3 ; r Allowed 12 vols. in Town, and 
16 of 24 in the Country, 

The Extra Sure L >t at this extensive Library, ensure to Sub. 
scribers the immediate possession of the New Publications, British 
aud Foreign, which are sent in any quantity to all parts of the 
United Kingdom, 

Catalogues, &c. on application as above, to Bull and Churton, 
Librarians, 





DR. LARDNER’S S CABINET CYCLOPEZDIA. 
In Mouthly Volumes, small Svo. 6s. in cloth, 
Just published, forming Volume 49 of the above, Vol. 11. of 
Ke RO PE during the MIDDLE AGES. 
(4 vols. 
By the sateen of the ‘ History of Spain and Portayal.’ 
Published Nov. 1, Naval History of England, 
by Robert Southey, Esq. Vol. Il. 
On Jan. 1, History of the Church, by the 
Rev. H. Stebbing. Vol. 11. 
London: Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 





Will, “be published on Thursday next, Lecember Sth, in one 
volume roval 4to. elegantly bound in morocco, 

HE ROYAL CAMEO SCRAP-BOOK of 
EMBOSSED HEADS.—The Heads contained in this 

Work are produced uncer a Patent; the Engrasings are struck 
in Stvel, ata cost of several hundred pounds ; and the result may 
be justly considered to be not only unique, bat producing a 
combination of very singular and beautiial effects, It may per- 
haps add to the interest of the Work, state that his deceased 
b lajesty. George 1V., claimed his share a the invention of the 

PLAN OF THE WORK: 
ADDRE SS PLATE AND INSC RIPTION PLATE; 


CAMEO HEADS: 

KING WILLIAM IV, LORD BROUGHAM, 

QUEEN ADELAID LORD BYRON, 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

EARL GREY. THOMAS MOORE, 

Most of the above Portraits are ace ompanied with the Auto- 
graphs of the illustrious Individuals whom they represent. 

London: Published by Kendail aud Son, 447, West Strand, 














On the 2nd of December, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with a new 
Portrait of Lord Byron, after a Drawing by Count D'Orsay, 
ORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS 
with the COUNTESS of ESSINGTON. 


The First Number, wie eon . 4s. ner Volume, bound, of 

IRISH NATIONAL 
NOW LANS and 
By the a Family. 





Containing THE R of the CASTLE, 


e First Number, price _only 4s. per Volume, hound, o! 

“NAV AL AND MILIt ARY LIBRARY ‘oF 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Cantaining Capt. Mareyers Wi AVAL OFFIC ER. 


The : cember Number, price only 4s. per Volume, bound, of 
OLBURN’S "MODERN NOVELIS STS, 
Containing BRé = ETYE HOUSE. 


MR. CARNE’S LETL E he FROM SWITZERLAND 
AND ITALY. 
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Is. post §v 
LEIG Ht WU Nis INDIC ‘ATOR AND 
COMPANION: 
A MISCELLANY for the FIELDS, and the FIRESIDE. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
= Bell and Bradfute, Edinourgh: and John Cumunug, 
Jublin, 


MR. 


This day is published, price 12s. u's “morocco, 
‘ Y 


THE ANNUAL for 1834. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The Comic Annuals for 1830-31-32-33. 
125. —_. : 
2. Whims and Oddities. A new edit. The 
two Serie s, how compresse: vd into one volume, 12s. half-morocco. 
3. The E ‘pping Hunt. Plates by Cruikshank. 
2s. 6d. 
4. Eugene 
2s. 6d. 
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Published every Saturday at the ATHENU M OFFICE, No. I 
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